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Runt Lamb Takes The Blue Ribbon 
- - Thanks To 'PERMACO'! 


Smallest Lambs Catch Up and Win! 


“After bulleting with ‘PERMACO’ last Spring, the smallest of my twin 
lambs caught up with the other. | also bulleted a single lamb, 3 weeks 
younger than the other, and it caught up with the rest. The wool is 
much tighter on them now, and my lamb took the Blue Ribbon in the 
North lowa Fair, thanks to the ‘PERMACO’ Cobalt Bullet.” 

—BEN CURRAN, Mason City, lowa 


“Bullet” Poor-Doers At Spring Handling 
Before They Go Out On Pasture! 


Right now is your chance to prove that ‘PERMCO’ will actually PUT 
AN END to unthriftiness in your flock! You can test-treat your poor- 
doing animals quickly and easily at your normal Spring handling 
BEFORE they go out on range. Pick out your worst animals: scrubby 
or unthrifty ewes; weak and puny lambs; any of your sheep that don’t 
look as good as you would like them to! Dose them with a single 
‘PERMACO’ Cobalt Bullet and watch for IMMEDIATE results: up 
to 20% increases in lambing; stronger, faster-gaining lambs; in- 
creased weaning weights; better wool bloom; and as much as 15 lbs. 
average EXTRA weight gains! 


All sheep MUST have a continuous supply of cobalt to produce the 
all-important health and growth Vitamin B-12. Pastures often contain 
little or no cobalt—can’t provide the FULL supply that sheep need. 
Cobaltized salt, drenches or mineral boxes can’t provide the CON- 
TINUOUS supply that sheep must have. But one ‘PERMACO’ bullet 
(deposited well behind tongue with a long-bar- 
relled balling gun) remains in the rumen for 12 
months—stimulates a natural, daily supply of 
Vitamin B-12 ALL YEAR LONG! Bullet at 
Spring handling! Upgrade your unthrifty ani- 
mals and protect your entire flock from Vitamin 
B-12 deficiency. Get ‘PERAMACO’ from your 
veterinarian or regular supplier TODAY! 


“One of my customers had one old ewe on the 
place that quite apparently was ‘on her last legs,’ 
weak and would hardly move out of one’s path. 
He gave her one ‘PERMACO’ bullet. That was 
about three weeks ago. Now he can not run her 
down to catch her. He says it is the darndest 
thing he ever saw.” 

—E. M. ROBOTHAM, Druggist, Bison, So. Dakota 


“| used “PERMACO’ Cobalt Bullets on my Spring 
lambs because we felt they were not growing the 
way we like to see them grow out. We sold these 
lambs off dry pasture without grain and they 
averaged 100 Ibs. There was a definite improve- 
ment in the wool, and these lambs really grew 
out well.” 

—VICTOR W. NELSON, Buffalo, So. Dakota 


‘PERMACO’ for Sheep is now available in 10- 
bullet packs as well as in 50-bullet cons. Larger 
‘PERMACO’ Cobalt Bullets for Cattle available in 
5-bullet packs as well as 25 and 100-bullet cans. 


Ask your ‘PERMACO’ supplier about FREE Dosers 
for test-treating your animals. 


‘PERMACO’ COBALT BULLETS 


A Nicholas 


Product 


For further information and FREE literature write 
WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, INC., 1909 N. Clifton Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 
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LAMB AND MUTTON IMPORTS: 


Big news for the sheep indus- 
try during March was the hearing 
before the Tariff Commission be- 
ginning March 22, which was 
instituted by the Commission to 
determine whether imports of 
lamb and mutton from foreign 
countries are threatening seri- 
ous injury to U. S. producers. 
A full report on the hearings 
will be found on page ll. 


ECONOMIST FINDS IMPORTS 
ARE SERIOUS THREAT: 


Ever since the NWGA convention 
in San Antonio, Dr. G. Burton 
Wood, Oregon State College at 
Corvallis and his assistant, Dr. 
Kent Christensen, have been 
busily at work gathering infor- 
mation to be used as a foundation 
for the sheep industry's pres- 
entation at the Tariff Commis- 
sion hearing. A brief summary of 
Dr. Wood's 85=-page report is 
given on page 12. 


Dr. Wood's investigation re- 
veals that lamb and mutton 
imports are a very definite po- 
tential threat to the domestic 
sheep industry. 
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“That clerk was right. It does give me a 


certain air.” 
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SUFFOLK OPPORTUNITY DISPERSAL 
200 EWES with 275 LAMBS 


Most of the lambs were born January 15 to February 15th. 
45 YEARLIING RAMS 45 THREE YEAR OLD EWES 25 YEARLING EWES 
50 FOUR YEAR OLD EWES 50 TWO YEAR OLD EWES BALANCE OF EWES OLDER 


ALL TO SELL AT $55.00 EACH 
We have used top quality sires throughout our breeding program. 


Bloodlines represented are HUBBARD — JENKINS — COBLE 


FAIRBANKS LIVESTOCK COMPANY 


221 South West Temple - Phone EMpire 3-7626 - 
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"pg Get More Money For Your Wool! 


\ ‘am Kemp's 
‘BRANDING ite iSite 


Lanolin Base Emulsion 


STAYS ON 


CODCCOO CCE OESE®O 
Brand sheep wet or dry—rain, snow, sun, sheep 
dip or harsh treatment won’t remove the KEmp’s | 
brand. Range-proved colors of orange, red, black, 
green or blue stay clearly visible at least one full year! 


SCOURS OUT 


CCOCCC COSCO LEEECS 
Mills pay more for eal “with scourable 
brands. And KEmp’s scours out! Won’t mat 
or hurt fibers or hide. That’s why more 
sheepmen use KEmp’s than any other brand- 
ing liquid. 


BRANDS MORE SHEEP 


COCHOOOOOOOOOOOEOOOOOOEOOOOOEE 
Kemp’s costs less to use because it brands 
more sheep per gallon! Easy to apply in any 
temperature—won’t cake in the can, so 
there’s no waste. 


AT SHEARING TIME... 

use these other COOPER quality products: 
COOPA-FINE Drench, with super-fine pheno- 
thiazine; Pressurized Screw Worm & Ear Tick 
Killer; Cooper-Tox Extra Spray or Dip. 


See Your Dealer For FREE Literature Or Write 








Pressurized 


Kemp's 


Handy pres- 
sure-pack for 
quick jobs. 
Ideal for iden- 
tification for 
Ranch, Farm, 
Feed Lot, Auc- 
tion Barn or 
Stockyard. 





WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc. 


Heed 1909 Clifton Ave. - Chicago 14, Illinois 
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“FOR HE IS RISEN!” — The lamb on our cover, it seems to us, is especially 
fitting for the Easter season. This picture was taken by Bob Taylor of Cordell, 
Oklahoma, who has a special knack for capturing heartwarming pictures of 
farm animals. We wish you all a Happy Easter! 
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CHUTE 


Rural Electrification 
Administration 
celebrates 25th anniversary 


The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion will celebrate its 25th anniversary 
on May 11, 1960. When the REA began 
in 1935, only 11 per cent of the nation’s 
farms were electrified. Today about 97 
per cent have electricity and slightly 
more than half of these electrified farms 
are served by REA’s 1,000 borrowers. 
Together they serve more than 4% 
million meters, or at least 16 million 
rural people. 


Range association changes name 


The board of directors of the Califor- 
nia Range Association, in accordance 
with a resolution approved by the asso- 
ciation membership, formally adopted 
the name Western Range Association at 
a meeting held in Fresno, March 9. 

Since members of the association re- 
side in all the western states, it was 
felt that the change in the name would 
be more representative of the activities 
of the association. 

The officers and directors of the asso- 
ciation state that the name change will 
in no way alter the program of the 
association to attempt to alleviate the 
shortage of skilled sheepherders. 


Texas Phenothiazine Company 
receives government patent 


Several years of intensive scientific 
research in developing phenothiazine 
formulations for drenching cattle, 
sheep and goats have been rewarded by 
the granting of a U. S. government 
patent to the Texas Phenothiazine 
Company, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

The patent covers phenothiazine 
drench composition showing the high- 
est efficiency of control of stomach 
worms and tape worms, according to 
the manufacturer. One of the products 
manufactured by the firm under the 
patented formula is known as Dr. 
Rogers’ Tena-Bov. 
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Worldwide interest is seen for 
permanent creases in military 
uniforms 


Interest in permanent creasing for 
wool military uniform trousers is world- 
wide, according to Max F. Schmitt, 
president of the Wool Bureau. 

In Belgium a complete regiment in 
the Belgian army has been outfitted 
with uniforms having permanent 
creases. The government there is test- 
ing the process with a view to making 
the permanent crease standard in all 
uniforms. 

Similar examinations are currently 
going on at the Quartermaster Corps 
in this country and in the 17 countries 
where the permanent creasing process 
for wool is being used commercially. In 
addition to the United States and Bel- 
gium, these countries include Australia, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Holland, India, Italy, Japan, New Zea- 
land, Norway, South Africa, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 

The United States was the first coun- 
try to have permanently creased wool 
uniform trousers for its letter carriers. 
Last November the Penn Garment Co. 
of Williamsport, Pa. offered letter car- 
riers permanently creased uniform 
trousers and is currently shipping these 


IT’S NEW! /,2 


(less auger) 
F.0.B. Factory 


DANUSER 3-POINT HITCH 
DIGGER 

AND 

CRANE 

BOOM! 


A NEW 3-point hitch Digger that lets you DIG 
DEEPER HOLES SITTING DOWN...as deep 
as 62” with many tractors! 


Digs straight holes in any terrain. Auger sizes 
4” to 24” with replaceable cutting edges and 
point. 7” and 14” extensions available. 

It’s convertible too! Pull ONE pin...add a 
HOOK ...it becomes a CRANE BOOM with 
hundreds of uses...lifting and carrying 
heavy loads, etc. 


Adapter Kits available for Tractors not 
equipped with 3-point hitches. Write today 
for complete information! 


DANUSER 


MACHINE COMPANY 


563-39 East 3rd Street, Fulton, Missouri 
“Contributing to Farm Mechanization”’ 








Only One Stands Out Over 
all Other Drenches... 


There are two grades of phenothiazine used in making livestock drenches. 


1, Ordinary phenothiazine which is green in color. 
2. PURIFIED phenothiazine an improved, more efficient grade. 


Either one can be used in making livestock drenches . . . 


but to get 


the most effective results in killing internal parasites PURIFIED 
phenothiazine has proved more efficient. 


FINE PARTICLE SIZE is important in formulating a drench, 
but extra fine particles of ordinary (Green) phenothiazine do not 
give a drench the efficiency that PURIFIED drenches provide. 


CONCENTRATION of the formula in the digestive tract produces 
the desired worming action. Drenches containing PURIFIED 
phenothiazine provide the necessary concentration to kill internal 
parasites on contact without increasing the dose. 


WHETHER YOU DRENCH CATTLE, SHEEP or GOATS INSIST 
ON MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY, LESS TOXICITY... 


Ask your dealer for PURIFIED drench! 


Tefenco Chemical Company 


2021 NORTH GROVE 


2 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











SEND WOOL TO US 


for 
Fine Blankets and Fringed Robes 
Details Free 


$o+ 
West Texas Woolen Mills 
439 Main Eldorado, Texas 
(Serving Wool Growers for 20 Years) 








America’s Top Breed 
Ideal for crossing. Suffolk-sired lambs grow faster, 
attain market weight early, bring top prices. Start a 
Suffolk flock now with registered dati stock. 
For free information and breeders list, write: 
THE NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
P.O. Box 324 N.W. Columbia, Mi i 














12 & 14 Foot 
SHEEP 
CAMPS 


One or Two Beds 


Four Models with New Chassis 
Patent No. 2701393 
In Business Since 1907 
WM. E. MADSEN & SONS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 








unbeam 


STEWART 


PORTABLE MACHINE 
Now, a lightweight, compact single- 
unit machine equally good for large 


to each of the 50 states. Letter carriers 
in this country purchase their uniforms 
with a yearly clothing allowance. 

The market for uniform manufactur- 
ers is unlimited, Mr. Schmitt says, with 
policemen, municipal workers and 
transportation workers all being po- 
tential customers. Outside the uniform 
business, manufacturers are using the 
permanent creasing process for suits 
and slacks. 


Farmers borrow record $4 billion 
from credit cooperatives 


For the sixth straight year, farmers, 
ranchers and their marketing and pur- 
chasing cooperatives set new records 
in the use they made of the facilities of 
their cooperative Farm Credit System, 
reports R. B. Tootell, governor, Farm 
Credit Administration. 

They borrowed four billion dollars 
during 1959 from the system, Governor 
Tootell said. This was an increase of 
599 million dollars over a year ago. An 
all-time high of 4.4 billion dollars in 
loans outstanding also was recorded. 

More than half of the increased use 
was accounted for by the 494 produc- 
tion credit associations through which 
331,500 farmers borrowed 2.5 billion 


SHEARING MACHINES 


without engine or motor 


dollars the year in short and interme- 
diate-term loans. This represented a 
14 per cent increase in amount loaned 
for the year, as compared to last year. 


New USDA training center for 
meat inspectors 


In an effort to expedite and system- 
atize training of federal meat inspec- 
tors, the USDA will open a Meat Hy- 
giene Training Center in Chicago, 
April 4. 


Graduate veterinarians and meat in- 
spectors of USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
seafch Service obtain training in all 
phases of meat inspection while work- 
ing in packing plants under supervision 
of experienced veterinary meat inspec- 
tors. This type of training will be con- 
tinued. At the new center, however, 
more uniform training will be possible 
in certain basic subjects. At the same 
time, student inspectors will be in- 
formed of the latest developments in the 
rapidly changing field of meat process- 
ing. 

The new school is located in Inter- 
national House on the University of 
Chicago campus. It will be under the 
direction of J. D. Lane. 


SHEARING EQUIPMENT...Dependable, Long Lasting 


Use your own engine or motor with this 
clutch bracket shearing gear. Shown at 
right is one of many ways to mount these 
machines. Can also be placed on wall or 
post. Low initial cost. Uses flat or V-belt. 
Complete with clutch bracket and choice 
of shafts. No. VB-1A (shown at right) with 
2-section, 67” shaft (without handpiece) 
$69.50 (Colorado and West $71.00) 


No. VB-2A with 3-section, 126” shaft 
(without handpiece) $8 1.00 (Colorado and 


or small flocks. Easy-to-handle. Set 
up, ready to go in minutes. Special 
mountings give rigid stability—use 
this machine on ground or floor, any- 
where sheep can be shorn. Has 67” 
two-section jointed shafts, 4 cycle 
air-cooled engine. No. CS-1 (Less 
handpiece and grinder), $232.00. 
(Colo. & West, $238.00) 


Grinder Attachment 
Complete grinder for CS-1 
Machine. Does perfect job 








ELECTRIC SHEARMASTER 


sheep shearing machine 


Fast, powerful, 

easy-to-use. Ideal 

for the farm flock, 
strays, tagging (crutching), facing, remov- 
ing wool from dead sheep. Complete with 
blades. No. 31B. Only $59.95 (Colo. & 
West, $60.25.) 


®sunbeam, Stewart, 
Shearmaster 





of sharpening. 
$69.50. (Colo. & West, 
$70.75) 


FAMOUS EB WIDE HANDPIECE 
No. EB D ae 


West, $82.75) 


Famous time-tested hand- 

piece guaranteed to stand 
up under high speed required for fast 
shearing. All working parts made of high- 
quality tool steel. Shipped without comb 
and cutter. No. EB. $37.50 
Long time favorite 3-point Wyoming Spe- 
cial Handpiece—No. X30-BH $39.50 














Special Combs and Cutters Available for Wide Handpieces 
Sunbeam CORPORATION « Dept. 63, 5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Sunbeam STEWART X-70 


HANDPIECE 


This is the finest precision handpiece 

ever built. Has synthetic rubber dia- 

phragm in front end of handpiece which 
excludes dirt and retains oil, thus prevents 
heating, extends the life of the machine. 
Operates with lighter tension can be run at 
25% greater speed. Pays for itself in sav- 
ing of time and parts. No. X-70, $45.00 
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ECRETARY of Agriculture Benson 

recently appointed Dr. Roy Chester 
Newton to a newly created position of 
coordinator for utilization research in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The Secretary said the appointment 
further emphasizes research within the 
USDA, to find new industrial outlets 
for profitable use of agricultural com- 
modities, and especially those that may 
be in surplus. “Dr. Newton’s intimate 
knowledge of industry needs for raw 
materials in production of food, fiber, 
and especially industrial products will 
be particularly valuable to the Depart- 
ment at this time,” Mr. Benson said. 

Dr. Newton will be responsible for 
continuing review of all utilization 
research and development work, includ- 
ing that being done under federal grant 
furds and under contracts and grants 
in institutions in the United States and 
abroad. The 1961 budget, now before 
Congress, calls for additional funds 
for utilization research, and additional 
funds acquired under Public Law 480 
transactions will be used for research 
done abroad. 

A native of El Reno, Oklahoma, Dr. 
Newton has been a leader in the field 
of industrial utilization for many years. 
At the time of his retirement on May 
1, 1959, he was vice president in charge 
of research for Swift and Company. He 
has received many awards for outstand- 
ing research and service in the food 
industry. 


A recently completed research project 
at the University of Illinois reveals 
that a common dog roundworm, called 
Toxocara, can be passed from dogs to 
sheep but apparently causes no perma- 
nent injury in the sheep. 

Dr. Wilhelm Schaeffler conducted 
this study to determine whether one 
of the roundworms commonly infesting 
dogs could cause a serious sheep health 
hazard. This might present a sizable 
economic risk, since dogs frequently 
work with, or are around, sheep. In 
addition, quite a number of roundworms 
found in one type of animal are some- 
times able to live and complete their 
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life cycle, or are able to cause serious 
sickness, in other animals. 

At the start of his investigation, Dr. 
Schaeffler fed varying numbers of in- 
fective roundworm eggs to yearling 
sheep and young lambs. These eggs 
normally develop into larvae that mi- 
grate through the body before settling 
in the intestine, where they become 
adult worms. Dr. Schaeffler found that 
the natural defenses of the yearling 
sheep did not let the larvae migrate 
beyond the liver. 

The natural body defenses of the 
young lambs were not fully developed, 
however, and the roundworm larvae 
migrated to all parts of the body, in- 
cluding the lungs, muscles and brain. 
They were not, however, able to develop 
into mature roundworms. 








If You Are In The Sheep Business 
To Make Money, Switch To 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Rambouillets produce more pounds of better 
quality lambs, thriftier feeder lambs, more pounds 
of better quality wool, and better ewe lambs 
for replacement. This means More Net Income. 


For Information Write: 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 
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RHUANDER MFG. COMPANY 





WE'RE DOING GREAT NOW- SINCE 
STARTING ON THE PURIFIEO 
PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH! 








Still The Most 


Drench When Measured by Results... 


This specially formulated drench 
contains purified phenothiazine 
micronized for maximum efficiency 
and lead arsenate. Extensive scien- 
tific tests have proved Dr. Rogers’ 
SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH far 
superior to finely ground ordinary 
drenches. Dr. Rogers’ SPECIAL 
FORMULA DRENCH kills more 


sores porenanescesceg tong 


EB SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH 


stomach and intestinal worms be- 
cause it maintains a _ sufficient 
concentration of the dose throughout 
the digestive tract to kill worms on 
contact. Use the established standard 
of the industry . . . Dr. Rogers’ 
SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH to 
get the best results. 


SA TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE C0. (Box 4186) FORT WORTH 





ear tags 


Kemco style for sheep 
© Quickly identifies your lambs 

® Easily attached — one fast operation 
© Can't rust — lightweight .aluminum 

© Self-locking — has protected point 

© Put your name on — up fo 9 letters 
ORDER: 50 tags — $2.75, 100 — $4.00, 
200-—$6.00, 500 —$12.00. Locking pliers 
— $2.50. Specify letters and numbers. 
Postpaid. REQUEST catalog 


Ketchum ow. 


Dept. 69 LAKE LUZERNE,N.Y. 








Surel’min 3 
Demand... 4" 
| Produce (.. 

MORE © 
POUNDS 

of Lamb 

Per Ewe! 


Breeder's List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Stuart, lowa 


THE HAMPSHIRE 
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A study of the effect of 2,4-D on go- 
pher populations and gopher food 
habits was made in west-central Colo- 
rado in 1956. The possibility that 
spraying range land with 2,4-D might 
reduce pocket gopher populations was 
noted earlier in the inspection of ex- 
perimental plots sprayed by the Forest 
Service in western Colorado. 

The 1956 study was made at Grand 
Mesa because large areas of weedy 
range land with dense population of 
gophers were being sprayed with 
2,4-D by the Forest Service. The herbi- 
cide was sprayed by airplane over about 
2,000 acres at the rate of three pounds 
acid equivalent per acre in a butyl-ester 
formulation with a diesel oil carrier. 
Prior to this spraying 10 study plots, 
200 feet square, were established to 
evaluate the effect of the herbicide on 
gopher numbers and gopher food habits. 
Five plots designated as spray plots, 
were located in an area to be sprayed, 
and five others designated as control 
plots were in an area that was not being 
treated. 

One year after treatment with 2,4-D 
the following changes were noted: 


1. Pocket gopher populations were re- 
duced 87 per cent. 
Production of perennial forbs was 
reduced 83 per cent and grass pro- 
duction increased 37 per cent. 
The diet of pocket gophers changed 
from 82 per cent forbs to 50 per cent 
forbs, and from 18 per cent grass 
to 50 per cent grass. 


Untreated control areas showed no 
significant change in gopher numbers 
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or herbage production from one year to 
the next, a report of the study states. 
Gopher food habits did not change on 
untreated areas. About two-thirds of 
the gophers’ diet during summer 
months consisted of above-ground plant 
material. The most common food items 
identified in pocket gopher stomachs 
were dandelion, western yarrow, and 
Rydberg penstemon. Although the rea- 
sons for the decline in gopher numbers 
on sprayed areas are not known, deple- 
tion of essential food items and nitrate 
poisoning are the most likely explana- 
tions. 


Editor’s Note: The above study was re- 
viewed in the Journal of Wildlife Manage- 
ment, April, 1959, by James O. Keith of the 
Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station at Ft. Collins, Colorado; Rich- 
ard M. Hansen of the Colorado Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and A. Lorin Ward of 
the Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wild- 
life, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service.) 


ORE attention should be paid to 
temperature at time of seeding in 
efforts to establish range grasses, 
USDA research shows. Because of low 
and erratic rainfall on the range, the 
main concern in seeding is usually ade- 
quate soil moisture. But germinating 
seeds have temperature as well as mois- 
ture requirements. In fact, a recent 
study of six range grasses showed that, 
within fairly broad limits, seed germi- 
nation was reduced more by unfavor- 
able temperature than by low moisture. 


ARS range conservationist W. J. 
McGinnies at the Colorado Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Fort Collins, made 
the germination tests, using three tem- 
peratures and six levels of moisture 
stress. Moisture stress—the resistance 
to movement of water into plants— 
increases with decreasing water con- 
centration. When soil moisture is low, 
moisture stress is high. 


The tests showed that as moisture 
stress increased, germination was de- 
layed and reduced. But as long as the 
temperature was favorable, seeds ger- 
minated fairly well even under relative- 
ly high levels of moisture stress. The 
grasses tested, all cool-season species, 
were Nordan crested wheatgrass, 
Greenar intermediate wheatgrass, To- 
par pubescent wheatgrass, Whitmar 
beardless wheatgrass, Lincoln smooth 
brome, and Russian wildrye. Under 
high moisture stress, all six germinated 
better at a test temperature of 68° F. 
than at 50° or 86° F. Beardless wheat- 
grass and Russian wildrye—more diffi- 
cult to establish under range conditions 
than the other four grasses—showed 
the least adaptability to different tem- 
peratures and levels of moisture stress. 
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A research project at the University of 
Wyoming may unravel some mys- 
teries about the role of hormones in 
breakdown, use, and storage of fats and 
fat-like substances in the animal body. 

The project, under a $6785 U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service grant, could answer 
some questions about cholesterol and 
other body-fat accumulations suspected 
as a cause of heart and blood-pressure 
problems of man. Discoveries also may 
help stockmen using hormones in live- 
stock-feeding operations. 

Earlier experiments have revealed 
that dietheylstilbesterol (DES) tends 
to correct excess fat buildups in the 
liver and some other glands of rats. 
Without DES, fat accumulations some- 
times kill rats fed a special diet in the 
laboratory. 

In the present project various hor- 
mones and hormone-like substances will 
be used to learn if scientists can control 
fat problems and regulate fat metab- 
olism with hormone injections. 

Further research based on the hor- 
mone-fat study, could show ways to use 
hormones to correct troublesome fat 
accumulations in otherwise healthy 
animals or people. 


OW cost plastic roof buildings that 
shelter lambs during cold winter 
rains can save both money and lambs’ 
lives, according to Thayer Cleaver, pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Engineering at 
the University of California, Davis, 
California. 

Cleaver advised building plastic 
shelters on the high point of the pasture 
where sheep bed down by instinct with- 
out herding or training. 

He said that annual costs, allowing 
for replacement of the plastic every two 
or three years, might be less than inter- 
est charges on a conventional building 
of the same size. “In any case,” he 
added, “the cost would be paid back by 
an extra gain of only one and one-half 
pounds per lamb, by saving one lamb’s 
life per 100 ewes, or by saving 10 to 15 
pounds of hay per sheep. Where 30 to 
40 and sometimes 90 lambs per 100 ewes 
are lost from exposure every year, a 
plastic shelter would pay dividends that 
most people would not think possible.” 


“Little Bo Peep” 
- - A Parody 


Like Little Bo Peep, we lost quite a few 
sheep, 

And we had an idea where to find them. 

But we left them alone and they finally 
came home, 

Dragging their tails, but leaving their 
wool and lambs behind them! 


—by a South Dakota rancher 
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Number of farms down 
2 per cent 


The USDA estimates that the number 
of farms in operation in 1955 was 
4,641,000, about two per cent less than 
in 1958. Farms continue to gain slightly 
in average size in most states from pur- 
chases and _ consolidations as_ the 
number of farms declined. Further 
reductions in farm numbers are con- 
tinuing, the USDA states, and may 
bring U. S. total of operating farms in 
1960 to about 4,540,000. 


Report on price supports status 


As of January 31, the investment of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
price support programs amounted to 
$9,239,499,000. Of the total, loans out- 
standing accounted for $1,944,551,000, 
and the cost value of inventories, 
$7,294,948,000. A year ago the invest- 
ment was $9,020,101,000, of which loans 
outstanding amounted to $3,808,553,000, 
and inventories, $5,211,548,000. 


New manager appointed for 
Pacific International 


D. E. (Dick) Richards, Oregon live- 
stock expert, has been named manager 
of the Pacific International Livestock 
Exposition succeeding Walter A. Holt, 
according to an announcement by R. L. 
Clark, president of P.I. Serving as P.I. 
manager since 1946 Mr. Holt plans to 
retire to Washington where he wil! do 
some writing for livestock publications. 

A former county extension agent for 
Grant County and one time superintend- 
ent of the Eastern Oregon Experiment 
Station at Union, Richards has also 


been a prominent rancher and ranch 
manager both in eastern Oregon and 
near Portland. 

Concerning Holt’s retirement, effec- 
tive March 15, Clark commented, “Wal- 
ter Holt has meant a great deal to the 
P.I. and we are sorry to see him leave.” 
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keep profits up...keep parasites down... 


PROTECT YOUR SHEEP AND CATTLE 


WITH Livestock 
COOPER-TOX' 


KILLS 
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PROTECTS 


Ticks... Flies... Lice... Keds 


Scabies and Hog Mange. 
Reduces Screw Worm Infestation 


Against Reinfestation 
Retains its killing power. 


Residual 


action of Toxaphene assures long-last- 
ing protection against parasites. 


GUARANTEES 


Available in pint, quart, gallon and 5-gallon containers. Ask for 
Cooper-Tox—specifically formulated for livestock—at your favorite dealer. 
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Best Protection At Lowest Cost 


Costs less than 3 per animal. One 
gallon makes 150 gallons of spray or dip. 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, 
1909 N. Clifton Ave., 


peRMITTED! 


COOPER-TOX is per- 
mitted by U.S.D.A. 
for official dipping 
of cattle and sheep 
for scabies. Protect 
your sheep and cat- 
tle with a permitted 


INC. * product. 


Chicago 14, Ill. 








The Fountainhead of Quality 
For Western Early Lamb Producers 


The Best in 
the West 


1900 QUALITY 
RAMS AND EWES 
All are carefully inspected for phy- 
sical defects and to insure the 
highest quality. 
Make plans to attend— 
@ 28th Annual California Wool Show-- 
May 1-2-3 
@ 22nd Annual Far Western Interna- 
tional Sheep Dog Trials—May 1 
State Fairgrounds 
Sacramento, California 
MAY 2-3 


Sale Sponsored by 
California Wool Growers Associaton 


Annual 











WANTED 


Cerro de Pasco Corporation, a large U.S. 
mining company, requires an ASSISTANT to 
the SUPERINTENDENT of its extensive ranch- 
ing and farming properties located in Central 
Andes of Peru. B.S. degree in Animal Hus- 
bandry or Agricultural Economics required; 
also, M.S. degree, with emphasis on sheep 
and wool preferred, and/or 10 years’ experi- 
ence with Rocky Mountain livestock firms and 
5 years’ actual experience in management of 
large ranches required. Age 33 to 40, salary 
commensurate with experience, married man 
with some knowledge Spanish preferred, 
with housing plus other benefits available. 
Send detailed resume to Employment Man- 
ager, Cerro de Pasco Corporation, 300 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, New York, who will 
make interview arrangements with Superin- 
tendent presently in U.S. 























SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


® Suffolk Rams are excellent for 
cross breeding. 

® Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 

® Suffolk Lambs have an excellent 
carcass. 


For Information Write: 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, idaho 





The Consumer Calls the Turn 
in Distribution Methods, Packers Told 


HE consumer calls the turn under 

modern methods of distribution, 
more than 2,500 meat packers and proc- 
essors were informed during the 14th 
annual meeting of the Western States 
Meat Packers Association in San Fran- 
cisco, California, February 17-20. 

John A. Logan, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Food Chains, 
keynote speaker of the convention, said 
“the retailer who ignores the consum- 
er’s choice is not long going to stay in 
business these days.” 

Other convention speakers echoed 
Logan’s emphasis on catering to the 
consumer. Still other speakers ad- 
dressed themselves to maintaining oper- 
ations on a profitable basis amid 
changing conditions in the meat pack- 
ing industry. 

E. Floyd Forbes of San Francisco, 
president and general manager ever 
since the Association was organized in 
1946, was reelected for his 15th year 
in the post. 


Clark Pierce, president, Pierce Pack- 
ing Co., Billings, Mont., was elected a 
vice-president and director of the Asso- 
ciation. All other officers and 11 other 
directors whose terms expired this year 
were reelected. 

A dazzling suppliers’ exposition was 
a feature of the meeting. The exposi- 
tion displayed many humane slaughter 
devices and techniques, foreshadowing 
the new humane slaughter regulations 
which become effective July 1 nation- 
ally and in many western states. 

A major recommendation of the con- 
vention was for support of a new re- 
search organization which will be set 
up to seek new uses for tallow and 
grease, and improvement in the take- 
off and curing of hides. Many speakers 
pointed out that stiff competition from 
substitutes has brought trouble for 
these major by-products of the packing- 
house industry. 


ICC Renders Decision on Three 
Westbound Meat Cases 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission 

on February 4 rendered decisions 
in three livestock cases allowing re- 
duced westbound freight rates on fresh 
meats and packinghouse products to go 
into effect. Two of the cases were on 
rail rates (MC 32252 and I & S 7068) 
and the third on truck rates (MC 
111811). 

The original case, MC 32252, reduced 
the rail rates on August 15, 1957. MC 
111811 reduced the truck rates on July 
1, 1958 below the rail rates set August 
15, 1957. I & S 7068 reduced the rail 
rates below the so-called Cudahy scale 
of rates set in the truck case. The 
Commission held that these rates were 
reasonable and compensatory if 3 per 
cent were added replacing the 3 per cent 
transportation tax which was repealed 
by Congress last year. 

The section of I & S 7068 dealing with 
the railroad’s low rate on 50,000 pounds 
carload minimum on_ packinghouse 
products was denied by the Commission. 
This 50,000 pound minimum rate was 
very much below the other established 
rates in these cases on packinghouse 
products. 

The effective date of the rail rates 
was March 14 and the effective date for 
the truck rates was March 21. 

When the railroads reduced the rates 
on August 15, 1957, the relationship 


from Omaha to Los Angeles, for in- 
stance, between livestock rates and 
fresh meat rates was reduced from 150 
per cent to 126 per cent on fat cattle. 
When the railroads on October 20, 1958 
reduced the rate on fat hogs by 23 cents 
per hundredweight, the relationship of 
fat hogs to fresh meat was 142 per cent. 
As a result of the Commission’s de- 
cision in these two rail rate cases the 
relationship now from Omaha to Los 
Angeles is reduced to 105 per cent of 
the livestock rate for fresh meats on 
cattle and 118 per cent on fat hogs. 


The decision also allowed the rail- 
roads to reduce their rates 30 cents per 
hundredweight under the truck rate on 
33,000 pounds minimum carload weight. 
The Commission disallowed the rate of 
$1.83 from Denver to North Coast points 
and allowed a rate of $2.08, which is 
25 cents per hundredweight more than 
the rate asked. The Commission ad- 
mitted that the former relationship 
which existed under the Hormel case 
decision in 1945 was destroyed by the 
decision in these two rail rate cases 
and the truck rate case. 


The Western States Meat Packers 
Association has indicated it will lead 
the fight to secure corresponding re- 
duced livestock rates from midwestern 
to Pacific Coast points. 
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American Farmer Finds Modern 
Efficiency Doesn’t Pay-Off 


HE plight of the American farmer, 

who even though he has increased 
his efficiency by 65 per cent in the past 
10 years, has experienced a 1 per cent 
drop in total income, is graphically 
illustrated in a recent issue of the U.S. 
News and World Report. This has been 
accompanied by a 7 per cent drop in 
farm prices. In contrast, the city 
worker in office and factory has re- 
ceived wage increases far greater than 
his increase in efficiency. While effi- 
ciency in factories and offices has risen 
by 21 per cent in the past ten years, 
wages have risen by 58 per cent. 


The increase in the farmer’s efficiency 
has resulted from his investing his own 
or borrowed money in new machinery 
and improved methods. On the other 
hand, the increase in efficiency by the 
city worker was due largely to invest- 
ment by employers in new equipment 
and methods. 


Declining farm prices have not re- 


sulted in lower food prices for the con- 
sumers. The food from U. S. farms 
which goes into the market basket of 
the average housewife now returns the 
farmers 12 per cent less than it did 10 
years ago. The housewife, however, 
has to pay 9 per cent more than she 
did 10 years ago. Increases in middle- 
man costs have more than offset the 
farmer’s loss. As a result farmers re- 
ceive a smaller percentage of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar than at any time 
since 1939. 

The farmer’s parity ratio has dropped 
nearly 20 per cent since 1950, to the 
lowest point since 1940. “All this has 
put the farmer on a treadmill,” says 
the U. S. News and World Report story. 
“He has increased efficiency, enlarged 
his farm, sold more products, but his 
income for a year’s work remained vir- 
tually the same in 1959 as in 1950— 
about $2,500 for the average U. S. farm. 
Those dollars today are worth 18 per 
cent less than in 1950.” 


WASHINGTON BRIEFS ... 


Justice Department Investigation 


HE investigation by the Justice De- 

partment into wool marketing prac- 

tices has been gaining momentum, 
according to recent reports. 

The investigation was started about 
a year ago at the request of wool grow- 
ers to determine if the concentration of 
buying power in so few hands was creat- 
ing a monopoly in the domestic wool 
market. 

According to reports, the Justice De- 
partment is now contacting wool buyers 
and asking questions about their opera- 
tions. The Justice Department has 
given no indication as to when its 
investigation will be completed. 


Live Lamb Standards 


HE USDA on March 4 published in 
the Federal Register, a proposal to 
amend the standards for grades of live 
slaughtered lambs, yearlings and sheep 
to conform to the revised standards for 
lamb, yearling mutton and mutton car- 
casses which became effective March 1. 
Interested persons were given 30 days 
in which to submit written comments 
on the new proposal. 
Changes proposed in the standards 
for slaughtered lambs, yearlings and 
sheep should have the effect of lowering 
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the average fatness in the prime and 
choice grades, according to the USDA. 


Multiple-Use Bill 


DWIN E. Marsh, NWGA executive 

secretary, testified before the For- 
estry Subcommittee of the House Agri- 
culture Committee the third week in 
March on H.R. 10572 and a number of 
other identical bills, which would give 
legal recognition to the multiple-use 
principle of national forest lands. 

In his statement, Secretary Marsh 
advised the committee the NWGA could 
support this bill in principle. However, 
he urged that in the various uses set 
forth, the word “range” be changed to 
“grazing” or “range for livestock.” He 
also urged that the bill be amended to 
provide that appeals procedure on de- 
cisions with regard to the multiple uses 
of our forest lands be subject to the 
Administrative Procedures Act so as to 
permit taking an appeal to the courts 
instead of leaving the final decision to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Most of the groups who testified ap- 
proved the general principles of the bill 
although some suggested amendments 
and some wanted to see the particular 
use of the forest with which they are 
concerned listed first. The subcommit- 
tee has not yet taken action on the bill. 


Wool fleece entries invited 


Wool growers in all states have been 
issued an invitation to enter fleeces in 
the All-Breed Wool Show to be held 
in Brownwood, Texas, May 5-7. The 
show is sponsored by the Purebred 
Sheep Breeders Association of Texas 
and is being held in conjunction with 
their annual ram and ewe sale. Entry 
forms for the wool show can be obtained 
from J. P. Heath, secretary-treasurer 
of the association at Argyle, Texas. In 
addition to cash and ribbon awards, 
large trophies are presented. 








Sheep Branding 
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Available in six 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THIS MAN? 


HIS is Ed Norvell who is being 

sought by the FBI for unlawful 
flight to avoid confinement for the crime 
of murder. A federal warrant for his 
arrest was issued at McAlester, Okla- 
homa, on March 10, 1959. It has been 
reported that Norvell may be employed 
on a sheep ranch. 


Norvell escaped from the Oklahoma 
State Penitentiary at McAlester in 
March, 1959, where he was serving a 
life sentence following his conviction 
for murder. Norvell is reportedly armed 
and has stated he will not be taken 
alive. He should be considered armed 
and dangerous. He has been convicted 
of burglary and murder in the past. 


This fugitive is a white, male, Amer- 
ican and was born on August 4, 1905 in 
Kentucky. He is 6’ to 6’1” tall and 


weighs 175 to 185 pounds. His build 
is described as medium, and he has light 
brown hair which is turning grey. Nor- 
vell’s eyes are hazel, and his complexion 
ruddy. He has been employed in the 
past as a plumber, mechanic and leather 
goods worker. He has a dim vertical 
scar below the lobe of his right ear; a 
five-inch scar under his right kidney; 
and a burn scar on the back of his right 
wrist. His left middle finger has been 
amputated at the first joint. The tattoo 
“Ed, 1917” appears on his inner right 
forearm. Norvell reportedly wears 
false teeth and glasses and speaks 
slowly. 

If you know the whereabouts of this 
individual, please call the nearest office 
of the FBI, the telephone number of 
which can be located on the first page 
of your local directory. 


BLM Announces Anti-Speculation Policy 


DOPTION of a broad program of 

safeguards against speculation in 
land sales under the Public Sale Act 
has been announced by the Department 
of the Interior. 

The anti-speculation policies and pro- 
cedures with respect to public domain 
lands under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Land Management were ap- 
proved February 20 by Secretary of the 
Interior Fred A Seaton. They sup- 
plement similar safeguards adopted 
February 5 governing federal govern- 
ment-private land exchanges. 

In a letter to Representative John E. 
Moss, chairman of a special subcom- 
mittee on Assigned Power and Land 
Problems of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, Secretary Seaton said 
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that the order suspending all public 
land sales and transactions involving 
land appraisals was being withdrawn. 

The suspension was ordered by the 
Department December 10, 1959, at the 
request of Representative Moss. Secre- 
tary Seaton’s letter to Representative 
Moss states: “Your letter of February 
5 received here February 8 is acknowl- 
edged and note is taken that you do not 
request an extension of the order sus- 
pending land cases involving apprais- 
als. We are relieving the Bureau of 
Land Management of that order.” 

In his letter of February 5, Repre- 
sentative Moss requested that the Sub- 
committee “be informed at least thirty 
days in advance of proposed final dis- 
posal action on lands included in the 


following two categories: (1) private 
exchanges involving disposal of public 
land located within a radius of 35 miles 
of centers of population growth; and 
(2) public sales of government land 
involving tracts of one section or more 
located near expanding centers of pop- 
ulation as described in (1) above, where 
no competitive bids above the appraised 
value have been received.” 

In his reply, Secretary Seaton said: 
“If any land transfer activities should 
arise under the two categories you spe- 
cify we will inform the committee at 
least 30 days prior to proposed final 
land title transfer action. It is not 
anticipated any will occur.” 

“In summary,” Secretary Seaton said, 
“it is our intention that it be virtually 
impossible for land speculative activity 
to take place under the provisions of 
the Private Exchange Law or the Public 
Sale Act.” 


Cattlemen Apply 
For Tariff Relief 


( N February 29 the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association filed 
an application with the U. S. Tariff 
Commission for an investigation under 
the escape clause of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

The complaint emphasized that cat- 
tlemen are not opposed to reasonable 
import competition, but they are 
alarmed at the threats posed by heavy 
shipments of cattle and beef produced 
in other countries at costs for labor, 
land and equipment far below those 
possible here. 

The application shows: 

1. Imports of cattle and beef soared 
to nearly twice normal levels during 
1958 and 1959, accounting for more 
than 8 per cent of domestic production. 
More specifically, the imports accounted 
for more than a third of total produc- 
tion of cow beef, widely used in ground 
and processed products. 

2. Duties on imported beef were six 
cents a pound under the 1930 Tariff 
Act, and have since been cut to three 
cents, but inflation and changing world 
monetary values have cut that level to 
little more than a penny a pound— 
“insignificant as a deterrent to imports 
of beef.” 

3. Imports, slow to stop because of 
time involved in shipment, create an 
undue pressure on downsliding prices 
if they are not shut off quickly when 
domestic prices break, as they have in 
recent months. 

The petition asked that original tariff 
rates be restored and that quotas, re- 
lated to a percentage of domestic pro- 
duction, be imposed. 
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At Tariff Commission Hearing 





Sheepmen Present Case For Tariff 


Relief From Excessive Lamb, Mutton Imports 


HE hearing before the U. S. Tariff 
Commission on lamb and mutton 
imports ended March 25 after four days 


of testimony. NWGA Executive Secre- - 


tary Edwin E. Marsh who has been in 
Washington the past six weeks laying 
the groundwork for the domestic sheep 
industry’s presentation at the hearing, 
reports that the six-member Commis- 
sion listened to an estimated 800 pages 
of testimony, examination and cross- 
examination of approximately 40 wit- 
nesses. 


Secretary Marsh contacted senators 
and congressmen before the hearing 
requesting that they either appear in 
person or send a statement supporting 
the domestic industry. Several of the 
state wool grower associations joined in 
urging their senators and congressmen 
to appear. A great many of them testi- 
fied personally and a number filed state- 
ments. Senators who appeared in person 
included Bennett and Moss, Utah; AI- 
lott and Carroll, Colorado; Anderson, 
New Mexico; Hruska, Nebraska; O’Ma- 
hony and McGee, Wyoming and Kerr, 
Oklahoma. Congressmen appearing in- 
cluded Morris, New Mexico; Thomson, 
Wyoming; Fisher, Texas; Berry, South 
Dakota and Dixon, Utah. Several sen- 
ators and congressmen unable to attend 
sent their assistants to present their 
statements. These included Senator 
Johnson, Texas and Congressmen An- 
derson, Montana and McGinley, Nebras- 
ka. 

Secretary Marsh reports that the 
senators and congressmen were most 
helpful and made a very favorable im- 
pression on the members of the Tariff 
Commission. 


NWGA President Harold Josendal 
was the lead-off witness for the domes- 
tic sheep industry. Other witnesses 
heard for the U. S. industry were: Ed- 
win Wilkinson, president, National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers; 
Stewart Kern, former president, Imperi- 
al Valley Lamb Feeders; Lester Strat- 
ton and James W. Brown of the National 
Lamb Feeders. Association; James 
Wagner, president, Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders; Lowell Wilkes, North 
Platte Valley Lamb Feeders; Deon 
Shivers and Dewey Jontz, Iowa State 
Sheep Association; R. E. Davis, Three 
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Forks, Montana; and Dr. S. Kent Chris- 
tensen, Oregon State College. Repre- 
senting the NWGA in addition to Pres- 
ident Josendal were W. Hugh Baber, 
vice president and F. T. Wankier, Jr., 
assistant secretary. The following state 
association representatives testified: 
W. E. Overton, New Mexico; W. P. 
Wing, California; Jerry Puckett and 
Lance Sears, Texas; and Everett E. 
Shuey, Montana. Attorney for the do- 
mestic producers was Robert Farring- 
ton, former general counsel for the 
USDA, who was retained by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 

Opposition to the case set forth by 
the NWGA and National Lamb Feeders 
came mainly from major meat import- 
ers, small packing plants, brokers and 
representatives of the New Zealand and 
Australian meat boards. They were 
represented by a battery of highly- 
qualified attorneys including J. Bradley 
Colburn, William J. Barnhart, George 
Bronze and Edward G. Martin. Repre- 
sentatives appearing for the New Zea- 
land Meat Board included John Andrew, 
J. W. DeGruchy, D. L. M. Martin and 
J. A. Malcolm. Australian Meat Board 
witnesses were J. L. Shute, F. J. Har- 
wood, Raner W. Mitchell and Dennis 
Muirhead. 

Others appearing on the opposition 
side were Canadian Packers, Inc., In- 
ternational Packers, Ltd., B. Schwartz 
and Company, John Phallon and Com- 
pany, Tupman Thurlow Company, Ice- 
land Products Company, Allied Packers, 
Ltd., Carter Brokerage Company and 
Barnett Packing Company. The main 
arguments developed by the opposition 
were that (1) domestic producers had 
no right to request the investigation 
under the Trade Agreements Act be- 
cause they do not produce the dressed 
product; (2) imports of boneless mut- 
ton do not affect U. S$. producers’ total 
income since the sale of old ewes is an 
insignificant portion of that income; 
(3) the U. S. sheep industry can not 
provide enough lamb for the potential 
increase in per capita consumption; 
(4) frozen lamb is not competitive with 
domestic dressed lamb; (5) the decline 
in domestic prices in 1959 was due more 
to increased domestic lamb slaughter 
than increased imports; and (6) do- 
mestic marketing problems covered in 


the pamphlet “What Makes Lamb Price” 
were the causes of the price decline in 
1959. They also stated their intent was 
to go into new areas of consumption and 
not upset the presently established 
U. S. markets. 

Testimony presented by the domestic 
industry representatives refuted these 
various arguments. Among the more 
important points covered were: (1) un- 
controlled and unregulated, imports 
are a definite factor in breaking the 
U. S. market; (2) the petition request- 
ing the investigation was made not only 
on the basis of injury to the domestic 
sheep industry but also on the basis of 
the serious threat of further injury; 
(3) reports emanating from trade 
sources as to imports due to arrive have 
been a psychological factor used to 
manipulate domestic markets; (4) the 
bulk of imports have arrived at the key 
market-pricing areas of New York, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, thus affect- 
ing all markets in the United States; 
(5) many U. S. lambs are being pro- 
duced below costs of production and 
any decreases in live lamb prices be- 
cause of increased imports will only 
cause further financial losses to U. S. 
producers; (6) the sale of imported 
lambs at greatly reduced price levels 
could have no other effect than to break 
the U. S. market price; and (7) the 
domestic industry is making every ef- 
fort to improve lamb carcass production 
and to improve and widen markets 
through promotion. 

As a suggested remedy, the domestic 
sheep industry representatives pro- 
posed a combination tariff-quota which 
would provide that imports based on 
the average of the last three years be 
permitted at the present tariff rate, and 
that after this quota has come in, a 
maximum tariff increase permitted un- 
der the law be applied. Maximum rates 
apparently permitted under the Trade 
Agreements Act would be 18.39 cents 
per pound on dressed lamb, 17.7 cents 
per pound on dressed mutton and $5.62 
per head on live lambs. 

The Tariff Commission now has until 
May 16 to study the matter and make a 
recommendation to the President. He 
then has 60 days in which to accept or 
reject the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion. 
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A Qualified Economist Finds: 





Lamb & Mutton Imports Threaten 


Editor’s Note: The foundation for the 
presentation of the domestic sheep in- 
dustry at the lamb and mutton import 
hearing before the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion on March 22 has been under con- 
struction for the past two months by 
Dr. G. Burton Wood of Oregon State 
College and his assistant, Dr. Kent 
Christensen. Drs. Wood and Christen- 
sen are qualified economists and were 
retained by the NWGA to gather facts 
and figures as to the extent of injury 
and potential threat of injury to the 
domestic sheep industry by the increas- 
ing imports of lamb and mutton from 
foreign countries with lower wage and 
production costs. 

The presentation of the domestic 
sheep industry representatives at the 
Tariff Commission hearing revolved 
around this report. The entire report 
covers 85 pages. Due to space limita- 
tions, it is impossible to reprint too 
much of it in the National Wool Grow- 
er. Following, however, is a_ brief 
portion of the repc~t: 


Price Impact of Lamb Imports 


In December of 1958 the prices of 
slaughter lambs in the United States 
dropped sharply relative to prices for 
the same period in the previous year. 
By February of 1959 prices were $4 to 
$5 below year earlier levels. Prices 
increased in May and June, but then 
finished out the remainder of the year 
$1 to $3 under 1958 prices. 

t is recognized that numerous fac- 
tors influenced this price reduction. 
Broiler prices were three to four cents 
per pound below 1958. Hog slaughter 
was up about 10 per cent on a per capita 
basis and prices were considerably 
under a year earlier. Cattle prices re- 
mained strong, however, despite in- 
creased marketing of fed cattle. 

However, the most important factor 
influencing the price reduction was the 
increased supply of lamb resulting from 
increased domestic slaughter and in- 
creased imports. We are concerned 
here only with the impact of imports 
on U. S. prices. 

In a study completed by the USDA 
in 1953 it was concluded, after an elab- 
orate statistical analysis of data for a 
long period of years, that a 1 per cent 
increase in the per capita production 
(supply) of lambs resulted in a 1.5 per- 
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centage decrease in the farm price for 
lamb. 

Assuming this relationship to be cor- 
rect and that changes in imports have 
an equal effect upon domestic prices 
as does a similar change in domestic 
supplies, the actual impact upon domes- 
tie producers can be calculated. Using 
this formula the estimated dollar loss 
to U. S. lamb producers in 1959 was 
$9,265,572. Similar calculations can be 
made for losses in 1958. 

The impact upon domestic prices of 
a 1 to 2 per cent increase in supply, 
per se, is relatively small. However, 
because the foreign supply was avail- 
able at prices 15 to 20 per cent under 
domestic prices, the price injury due 
to imports or threat of imports has been 
many times greater than the increased 
supply would warrant. Case studies 
bear out this point. For example, a 
study of the official USDA market news 
reports for the San Francisco market 
in early 1958 indicates substantial price 
injury due to rumors of imports. 

During the week ending March 15, 
1958, “confirmed sales and contracts 
over all of California totaled up to ap- 
proximately 25,000 or more. . .. All 
deals fell into a $25-$26 price bracket.” 

Just as this trade action was accom- 
plished, rumor quickly spread in trade 
circles that around 12,000 to 15,000 
lamb carcasses were on the ships en- 
route from New Zealand to the San 
Francisco area. With such a threat of 
cheap lamb competition facing them, 
the area’s packers were reluctant to 
make purchase offers in the producing 
areas. As a result the government’s 
market report for the following week 
reported, “Trade on spring lambs over 
the state was marked by the absence 
of any significant volume of activity, 
hardly enough sales or contracts having 
been made during the week under re- 
view for an accurate test of the price 
trend.” 

To date no information can be found 
to confirm or disprove the report of 
12,000 to 15,000 lamb carcasses enroute 
to San Francisco from New Zealand. 
All available sources of information 
indicated that a check of all steamships 
entering the Bay Area from New Zea- 
land for a period of three to four weeks 
(approximate crossing time) was the 
only practical way of ascertaining the 


facts. In the meantime, producers and 
trade interests had to act under the 
threat of import possibilities. 

The next USDA report on lamb mar- 
keting started out as follows: “The 
trade on spring lambs in California 
came to a standstill during the past 
week as no new confirmed contracts 
were reported.” 

Eventually it was determined that re- 
ports of 12,000 to 15,000 lamb carcasses 
enroute from New Zealand was all a 
rumor and trade was again resumed, but 
at a depressed price level from that at 
which trading had started three to four 
weeks previous. 

The government’s next trade report 
said, “Trade on spring lambs was re- 
sumed in a small way during the week 
but buyers were operating mainly on 
an immediate to near-term delivery 
basis with prices generally a full $1.00 
under any contracts made previously.” 

While trade was again underway, the 
possibility of foreign imports became 
a major economic influence in the trade. 
Packer buyers used the threat as a bar- 
gaining argument to beat down the 
price, so that by the end of the next 
week, prices were $1 to $4 below those 
at the start of the trading session. The 
government’s trade report for the week 
ended April 12, 1958 said, “Trade on 
spring lambs in California got under- 
way in much greater volume. ... Prices 
were unevenly $1 to $4 lower than early 
contracts and steady as much as $2 
lower than the report of the previous 
week,” 

The government refrains from the 
use of statements of rumors in its re- 
porting of markets. But its reports of 
trade action and price trends reflect 
the effect which rumors of imports had 
on the market for lambs. Had the ru- 
mored carcasses been a reality, the 
domestic market on live lambs would 
undoubtedly have been further de- 
pressed and over a longer period of 
time. 


Impact on Sales in Selected Cities 


A special effort was made to deter- 
mine the impact of the sale of foreign 
lamb on the sale of domestic lamb in 
selected cities. The impact of foreign 
lamb imports into this country was 
examined from two standpoints. First, 
from the standpoint of its current im- 
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pact upon domestic lamb sales. Second, 
from the standpoint of prospective 
injury that might occur as a result of 
present and prospective plans of im- 
porters and exporters of lamb from New 
Zealand, Australia, and Iceland. 

Interviews were held during the 
period from February 16 through March 
4 in the Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Washington, D. C., San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles areas. Since these cities 
represent the major markets for lamb 
meat sales in this country, it was felt 
that a cross-section interview of pack- 
ers, meat wholesalers, meat jobbers, 
importers, brokers, and chain store 
operators would give a reasonable view 
of the current and prospective injury 
resulting from the importation of for- 
eign lamb. 

In the Midwest and East there was 
no strong feeling that the increased 
sale of foreign lamb in the major mid- 
western and eastern cities had caused 
serious injury to the domestic lamb pro- 
ducers. However, all meat dealers and 
meat retailers contacted strongly em- 
phasized that frozen lamb is directly 
competitive with domestic lamb in the 
markets in which they operated. At a 
price, foreign lamb will divert custom- 
ers from domestic lamb, resulting in 
smaller sales of domestic lamb at the 
old price or in the same amount of 
domestic lamb being consumed at a 
lower price. In general, both buyers 
and sellers of foreign lamb indicated 
that a price spread in excess of 10 cents 
per pound between domestic and foreign 
lamb would make foreign lamb an at- 
tractive buy and bring about an ex- 
panded sale and consumption of foreign 
lamb in domestic markets. 

Meat dealers and retailers expressed 
the view that foreign lamb was so com- 
petitive that the possibility of a foreign 
lamb promotion which might be made 
by some retailer would place a psycho- 
logical cloud over a market at a given 
time. In New York City, for example, 
only one retail firm of any consequence, 
the Food Fair Stores, was offering for- 
eign lamb through its retail stores 
(February, 1960). The first promotion 
which occurred this year included New 
Zealand lamb that was placed in a case 
with Rath-Blackhawk brand lamb legs 
and other cuts. Later, New Zealand 
lamb was offered by these stores along 
with Swift Premium lamb. In all cases 
the quality of the New Zealand lamb 
looked as good as the quality of the 
domestic lamb. There appears to be 
much less quality differential today be- 
tween foreign lamb and domestic lamb 
than was no doubt characteristic of the 
past. Moreover, retailers are learning 
how to handle foreign lamb more effec- 
tively. The fact that both foreign and 
domestic lamb have been offered in the 
same case at the same price is evident 
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that the two products are considered 
like products, and that they are directly 
competitive in the market. 

Other major food chains in the New 
York area have not yet handled foreign 
lamb. The executive of one large food 
chain, operating 210 food stores in the 
New York City area, made the obser- 
vation that his organization had not 
handled foreign lamb in any of the New 
York stores and had no plan to do so 
in the immediate future. He qualified 
his statement, however, by saying that 
it would depend upon competition. If 
the quality of foreign lamb improves 
as much as it had in the past year; if 
the price differential continues to be 
attractive; and if competition forces 
them to do it, this executive indicated 
that he would buy and offer foreign 
lamb through his retail stores. 

One meat wholesaler in the New York 
City area reported that foreign lamb 
is a definite threat to the normal mar- 
keting of domestic lamb. This dealer 
reported that food stores are hesitant 
to commit ahead on domestic lamb pro- 
motion because of the psychological 
threat that some competitor may offer 
foreign lamb at a price 10 to 15 cents 
below the domestic price and thereby 
curtail the sales opportunities for do- 
mestic lamb. This psychological factor 
was mentioned by a number of firms 
selling directly to the large chains. The 
same type of psychological threat was 
felt by many meat dealers, brokers, and 
retailers in the major food markets of 
the California area. 

In the Washington, D. C., area only 
one food firm, The Co-op Stores, has 
offered foreign lamb through retail out- 
lets. This lamb from Iceland was appar- 
ently a promotion in cooperation with 
the government of Iceland. Within the 
last three or four months the Co-op 
Stores have offered Iceland lamb at re- 
tail prices at least 10 cents per pound 
less than the corresponding price of 
domestic cuts. These sales have been 
quite successful. Other than this ma- 
jor offering, the sale of foreign lamb in 
the Washington, D. C., district is large- 
ly through the hotel, restaurant, and 
institutional trade. One meat whole- 
saler visited indicated that he had sold 
foreign lamb to the H.R.I. (hotel, res- 
taurant and institution) trade for some 
time and that this effort had been 
exceedingly successful. On March 2, 
1960, he indicated that he was deliver- 
ing 1,500 pounds of foreign lamb to an 
H.R.I. firm in the district. 

Another meat wholesaler in the 
Fourth Street Market area indicated 
that he had purchased 25 head of New 
Zealand lamb at a cost of about 34 cents 
per pound. These carcasses, he re- 
ported, were as beautiful as any dressed 
lambs he had ever seen. This purchase 
was sold outright to a home freezer dis- 


tributor in a Washington, D. C., area 
who sells portion famb cuts in frozen 
form to the families who buy frozen 
meats and other foods from him on a 
regular contract basis. It was also re- 
ported that another home freezer dis- 
tributor in the Washington-Baltimore 
area was using large quantities of for- 
eign lamb in place of domestic lamb for 
sale through the home freezer trade. 
Again, all meat buyers in the area ex- 
pressed the view that foreign lamb was 
directly competitive to domestic lamb 
and that it is normal to substitute one 
for the other in most classes of trade. 

The survey indicated that the great- 
est progress in the sale of foreign lamb 
had occurred in the New England area. 
This expansion is largely due to the 
progressive merchandising efforts of 
Mr. William Southworth, a supermar- 
ket operator and wholesale meat dis- 
tributor of Waltham, Massachusetts. 
All evidence indicated that the majority 
of lamb users in the New England area 
prefer a quality product and that they 
apparently are getting it in the form 
of frozen lamb from Iceland, Australia, 
and New Zealand. 

Mr. Southworth indicated that he had 
handled about $1,000,000 of foreign 
lamb in 1959, including the purchase 
of approximately 150,000 lamb car- 
casses from Iceland. 

One store in the Boston area, former- 
ly selling domestic lamb, reported that 
it was handling nothing but Iceland 
lamb with the highest customer accept- 
ance. In one promotion, the store of- 
fered whole frozen lamb carcasses at 29 
cents per pound. This promotion result- 
ed in the sale of 180 frozen carcasses. 
The meat department manager reports 
that frozen lamb can be successfully 
handled in coolers for a period of seven 
to eight days without any deterioration 
in the quality of the meat. On March 
3 he was offering Iceland lamb legs at 
59 cents per pound, rib chops at 39 cents 
per pound; loin and shoulder chops at 
59 cents per pound—considerably under 
domestic fresh lamb prices. 

In California there is general think- 
ing among many packers and retailers 
interviewed that the pressure and 
threat of live lambs and dressed lambs 
and mutton has been damaging and has 
exerted a downward pressure on do- 
mestic lamb prices. Mr. Louis Sourini, 
plant superintendent of the Taaffee 
Packing Company near San Francisco, 
reported that imported products can be 
offered in the domestic market at prices 
from two to five cents a pound below 
the going market on local area offer- 
ings, and is an over-all price-depressing 
factor. He reported that the main offer- 
ings are made to chain store volume 
buyers who already are a major influ- 
ence as a price-making factor in the 

(Continued on page 25) 
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ASPC Directors Set Record 
Lamb & Wool Promotion Budget 


PPReCTORS of the American Sheep 
Producers Council re-elected all 
officers of the council at the annual 
meeting of the board March 15, in Den- 
ver. The board also set a new high total 
budget for promotion of lamb and wool 
of approximately $3,200,000. 

The directors meeting followed a 
one-day meeting of delegates to the 
council with 99 delegates present in 
person or by proxy. The delegates heard 
a preview of an expanded program for 
lamb and wool promotion and adver- 
tising by the council through its ad- 
vertising and publicity agencies. 

Don Clyde, of Heber City, Utah, was 
re-elected president of the ASPC and 
chairman of the board for a second one- 
year term. Other officers re-elected 
include Walter Pfluger of Eden, Texas, 
vice-president and chairman of the wool 
advisory committee; Farrell Shultz of 
DeGraff, Ohio, treasurer; J. M. (Casey) 
Jones, executive-secretary, and Mrs. 
Eunice Gray, assistant treasurer. J. R. 
Broadbent will again head up the 
council’s lamb advisory committee. 

The council’s administrative advisory 
committee includes the officers, Clyde, 
Pfluger and Shultz plus Broadbent and 
Hugh Baber of Chico, California. 

Directors hiked both the lamb and 
wool budgets to produce a greater im- 
pact to expand the demand for lamb and 
wool. The wool budget is set at approx- 
imately $1,229,000, while the lamb 
budget is about $1,673,000 for a total 
promotion and advertising budget of 
$2,902,000. 

Added to the promotion figures are 
administrative cost estimates of $126,- 
400; another $86,100 for information 
and education; $20,000 for a new sta- 
tistical department to provide up-to- 
date information on lamb and wool 
movement to help plot a pattern for the 
promotion and _ advertising work; 
$35,000 for all expenses incurred by 
directors while conducting ASPC busi- 
ness; $3,000 for equipment and $27,500 
for an employes’ benefit plan, bringing 
the total budget for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1 to $3,200,000. 

The employe benefit plan is a savings 
or retirement plan. It provides that the 
employe may put up to 5 per cent of his 
monthly pay into a savings fund, with 
the council then providing an additional 
74% per cent. Thus, if an employe 
chooses to put $10 a month from his 
paycheck into the benefit fund, the 
council would add another $15. This 
voluntary employe benefit plan is along 
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the line of plans conducted by other 
corporations and associations, including 
many wool grower groups. 

Directors elected to hold the annual 
delegates meeting for a day and a half, 
rather than the customary day, in order 
to permit the delegates, who come from 
all over the country, to have more time 
to hear and understand the ASPC pro- 
gram and view materials developed by 
the council for promotional work. The 
director’s annual meeting, which tra- 
ditionally follows the delegates’ meet- 
ing also will be for a day and a half. 


The Lamb Program 


Budget for lamb promotion and ad- 
vertising for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1960, will be $1,673,000. This 
figure includes: purchase of all space 
in newspapers and trade publications 
(such as grocery trade magazines) and 
time on radio; the production costs for 
producing the ads, such as artist illus- 
trations, photography, writing the copy, 
having metal plates made, and others; 
printing materials to be used to promote 
the ads, such as cutting charts, recipe 
folders, retail in-store posters of lamb 
dishes to tie-in the ad to the store and 
the lamb display; field people to work 
with retail stores and packers to help 
them merchandise lamb and home econ- 
omists to work with housewives and 
school children to generate interest in 
lamb; the development of slides or mo- 
tion pictures as teaching aids for both 
consumers and retail meat cutters and 
for the restaurant trade. 

The board approved the expansion of 
the lamb program to include four Mid- 
west cities, Omaha, Des Moines, Kansas 
City and St. Louis. The potential for 
lamb sales in these areas is considered 
excellent since they are close to major 
sources of supply. Addition of these 
markets brings the total number of 
cities for lamb promotion and advertis- 
ng to 25. Others are New York City, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, D. 
C., Baltimore, Cleveland, Toledo, De- 
troit, Milwaukee, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Houston, Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Los An- 
geles and San Diego. 

The advertising portion of the pro- 
gram again will rely heavily on news- 
papers, with some support by radio 
commercials. The council’s advertising 
agency for lamb, Potts-Woodbury, pro- 
posed a greater frequency of ads, using 
slightly smaller space (six columns by 


17 inches) in many cases than the full- 
page, four-color ads, and using two 
colors in some cases to capture the 
interest of readers, yet reduce the cost. 
Heavier promotions are planned for the 
peak periods of supply, September and 
January, with the full-page, four-color 
ads used. 

The basic pattern planned for the 
coming year includes six promotions: 
(1) the cookout promotion for the sum- 
mer months, (2) the September LAMB- 
TIME, U.S.A., a full month’s promotion 
replacing the two-week National Eat 
Lamb Week promotion; (3) a bonus 
offer promotion offering a carving knife 
and fork set with proof of purchase of 
lamb and a small cash payment. The 
premium will cost the ASPC nothing 
and will be practically trouble-free of 
details for the council and the retailer; 
(4) Christmas promotion, featuring 
“lamb for holiday eating,” with lamb 
ads run during the period between 
Christmas and New Year’s; (5) Janu- 
ary “Cook Up a Lamb Feast” promotion, 
again hitting at the peak period of sup- 
ply for feeder lambs, and offering one 
of the outstanding promotions of the 
year with a complete store-wide pro- 
motion on lamb and related foods for 
mealtime planning; (6) Easter promo- 
tion, promoting lamb as a “tradition” 
at Eastertime and featuring the festive 
lamb roasts ... the leg, rack and crown 
roast. 

In every promotion there will be an 
intensive merchandising support given 
by the council’s field force in the pro- 
motion cities, including the lamb mer- 
chandising men who work with packers 
and retailers to encourage cooperation 
and offer merchandising assistance, and 
the home economists who work with 
women’s groups, clubs, schools and 
colleges. In addition, every promotion 
is backed up with recipes and in-store 
banners to give each promotion a com- 
plete “package” plan. 

Under present plans, the council will 
add a lamb merchandising man in the 
Seattle-Portland areas to replace Bill 
Lawrence, who will concentrate his ef- 
forts in the San Francisco Bay area. 
Another lamb merchandising man will 
be hired for the new four-city area in 
the Midwest, and a lamb cutting spe- 
cialist may be employed later in the 
New England area. A lamb merchan- 
dising man presently employed by the 
council may be assigned to work part 
time as assistant to the department 
director and also work in the field at 
Denver and at Salt Lake City. 


The Wool Program 


Wool promotion and _ advertising 
budget for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1960, will be $1,229,000. This 
figure includes purchase of space for 
advertising, the cost of producing the 
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advertising, promotional work by field 
personnel, in-store training, merchan- 
dising with retailers, and all other 
phases of wool advertising and coopera- 
tive programs, such as the Make It 
Yourself With Wool contest in coopera- 
tion with the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 

The American Sheep Producers 
Council will take over complete adver- 
tising and promotion work on wool 
under a division of the ASPC, the 
American Wool Council. This means 
the organization of a wool division at 
the ASPC’s Denver headquarters, using 
much the same staff for supervisory 
work as is used for lamb. 

At their annual meeting, the ASPC 
delegates heard a complete review of 
the new program for American-made 
wool products by the Grey Advertising 
Agency of New York City. 

According to present plans, the 
American Wool Council will place its 
first year’s promotion and advertising 
program in four categories, including a 
back-to-school promotion as well as 
children’s wear, women’s wear and 
men’s wear promotions. 


Media for the back-to-school women’s 
wear promotion on wool will be Madem- 
oiselle, Seventeen, Glamour and the 
New York Times Sunday magazine. For 
the men’s wear back-to-school promo- 
tion, Esquire and the New York Times 
Sunday magazine will carry the story 
of natural wool. For the third back-to- 
school promotion, encompassing all 
types of wool merchandise, Sunday sup- 
plements are being selected in 12 cities. 

A women’s wear promotion is sched- 
uled for October using Vogue and the 
New York Times magazine section, 
while the men’s wear promotion in No- 
vember will use Esquire, the New York 
Times magazine and Holiday. 


A strong wool trade advertising pro- 
gram will be scheduled for the Daily 
News Record and Women’s Wear Daily, 
highlighting fashion news in American- 
made wools and thematic retail promo- 
tion ideas. 


A second phase for the American 
Wool Council’s promotional program 
for 1960-61 is a joint advertising pro- 
gram with mills and cutters of both 
knitwear and woven products as well 
as non-competitive products compatible 
with wool. The Wool Council has allo- 
cated approximately $275,000 for this 
purpose. 


The council’s ad program will be 
“packaged” with merchandising and 
sales training at the retail level. Pre- 
limniary plans are to gradually estab- 
lish a field staff of fashion specialists 
who will work with retailers across the 
country. Eventually, a field staff of 31 
fashion specialists and four coordi- 
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Not One, Not Two, 


But Quints! 


QUINTUPLETS born January 13 to a Suffolk ewe in Troutdale, Oregon, are 
all in the “pink of health.” The above photo was sent to us by R. A. Ward, 
General Manager, of the Pacific Wool Growers in Portland. Mr. Ward has 
a personal interest in the matter since he bred and sold the ram which sired 
the lambs. The ram was sold to Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hardie of Troutdale, 
who are shown in the picture along with the ewe and her five lambs. The 
lambs were handled by putting two on the mother, two on a second ewe and 
one on a third ewe.—A Pacific Wool Growers photo 





nators will be located in a number of 
cities. 


Home Sewing 


Home sewing, climaxed with the 
Make It Yourself With Wool contest, 
will be another phase of the program. 

The new wool council advertising 
and promotional program will lay stress 
on American made wool products in 
an effort to combat the rising tide of 
imported wool products which threat- 
ens to undermine the American wool 
industry. 

Ads for the coming year will empha- 
size wool as nature’s traditional fiber 
and point out that it is an ali-season, 
all occasion, all-weather fabric which 
needs little care yet meets the require- 
ments of proper tailoring and styling. 
The ads will be aimed at the consumer 
of moderate income. 

In the past the ASPC has conducted 
a cooperative publicity program on a 
matching-fund basis with Woolknit 
Associates and with Woolens and 


Worsteds of America. Both of these 
programs will be continued under the 
American Wool Council. Cooperation 
will also continue with the Wool Bureau 
in New York City, which formerly han- 
dled the wool advertising and promo- 
tional program for the American Sheep 
Producers Council. 

Supplementing the advertising and 
promotion program of the council is the 
national Make It Yourself With Wool 
contest, which this year will be con- 
ducted by the AWC. The contest will 
cover 20 states, plus another state on 
a first-year basis. Primary purpose of 
the contest is to educate American 
women, particularly those in their 
teens and early twenties, to the many 
advantages of home sewing with 
American-made wool. 

For the first time this year an adult 
division will be open to women over 23 
years of age, but only in those par- 
ticipating states which desire to include 
the new division. Until now it was nec- 
essary for contestants to be between 
the ages of 13 and 23. 
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The American Sheep Producers Council Presents: 


Wa i 
Don Clyde 


Evadna Hammersley 


Walter Pfluger 


Dorothy Groves 


A Panel Discussion at the 95th Annual 
NWGA Convention, San Antonw, Texas, January 2), 1960 


Aims and Objectives of the Council 
by: Don Clyde, President 


ECENTLY, I was interested in read- 

ing an article about our present 
economy in a business magazine. This 
particular writer said that during the 
forepart of January the value of goods 
and services in the United States was 
over a billion dollars a day. The writer 
went on to say that during 1960 he 
expected to see the general economy 
reach an all-time high of 500 billion 
dollars. He went on to say that in the 
golden sixties and by 1965, the value 
of all goods and services in this great 
country of ours would reach the 650- 
billion-dollar mark. 

Going back to that 500 billion dollars 
—that interested me and I began to 
think about it. It will, of course, be 
the goal of all businesses of this coun- 
try and most of the individuals to reach 
for a portion of that 500 billion dol- 
lars. Their future will depend on how 
much of that amount they get. We have 
approximately 175 million Americans 
in this country today, and during the 
year they will own approximately 500 
billion dollars at some time or other. 
That money will accrue to them in some 
form and they will spend most of it, 
not all of it perhaps, but the major 
share of it. Every business is clamoring 
to get a portion of that money and, of 
course, their future depends on how 
much of it they get. They have to get 
enough to pay their expenses and show 
a profit or perhaps they won’t be in 
business next year. 
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Now I wonder how much of that 500 
billion dollars is going to accrue to the 
American sheep industry—how much 
for wool, how much for lambs? How 
much can we, as producers, reach out 
and legally and lawfully claim? Will 
it be enough to sustain us in our indi- 
vidual economy or will it not be enough; 
and will we suffer a loss which may 
lead to insolvency? 


A Good Job 


We in the sheep business have done 
a good job in raising a good crop of 
wool and lamb, and when these so- 
called experts (particularly these other 
organizations affiliated with farms and 
agriculture) begin to tell us they are 
coming out to show us how to cut our 
expenses and increase our efficiency, 
what little hair I have just raises 
straight up in the air! I am not against 
progress and I believe we can improve, 
but I think we have utilized information 
provided by the experts of the federal 
and state governments until we are 
raising a good crop of wool and lambs, 
and we are as efficient as any other 
agricultural business. 

When it comes to marketing those 
products, I am certain we have become 
complacent. We have become so en- 
grossed in raising our products, we 
have done nothing about selling or mer- 
chandising them or converting the 
people to their greatness. So we have 
lost our markets. We used to sell seven 
pounds of lamb per capita. We have 
dropped down to 50 per cent of that or 


3% pounds. We are climbing back up 
now, but we lost that much of the 
market. 

With our wool, we lost practically 
all of it to the synthetics and to the 
imports of wool. We are building that 
back up now because we have turned 
toward improving our merchandising 
and impressing people with the great 
value of this—the finest fiber that has 
ever been known to man. We have good 
products. All we need is a good pro- 
gram to put them before the people and 
get out of this complacent attitude into 
which we have fallen. 


If You Build a Better Mousetrap 


You know, there’s an old aphorism 
that “if you build a better mouse trap 
the world will beat a path to your 
door.” I believe there were times when 
that aphorism was true, but today I 
don’t believe it is entirely correct. 
Within the last 25 or 30 years a force 
or science has come into existence— 
that of advertising—and it has injected 
itself between the producer and the con- 
sumer, and no longer is the consumer 
beating a path to the door of someone 
who has a good product. Let me tell 
you this: the product which is selling 
the best today is not always the best 
product, but it probably has the best 
advertising and promotion program. 

Last year, America spent 11 billion 
dollars in this advertising program. 
Today, whenever any successful busi- 
ness sets up its budget, there is a cer- 
tain amount in that budget for the 
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advertising and promotion of its prod- 

ucts. I think we sat back too long and 

became too complacent. I don’t believe 

we can continue this business unless we 

get into the business of livestock and 

wool marketing and advertising. 
Trying Something New 

You have to do something to get the 
people awake to your products. In the 
ASPC organization we are trying to do 
something new and I frankly admit to 
you wool growers that it is an experi- 
ment, and I am not making any extrav- 
agant promises of what we can do. In 
the last year when I have been inti- 
mately acquainted with the program, I 
know that we can increase the sale of 
lamb about 20 per cent where we do a 
moderate amount of advertising. 

I can also tell you that we are win- 
ning back from the synthetics their 
great monopoly of the wool industry, 
and that we are winning back from the 
foreigners part of the imported woolen 
market. We are discrediting the advan- 
tage that a foreign label guarantees 
quality. We are beginning to break 
into that trade. If we don’t, there won’t 
be any wool growing business. 

So I say to you that we can sell lamb 
and we can increase the sale of your 
wool, and we hope to increase the price 
of that lamb. We hope to work with 
these processors who we feel are taking 
more than their share of the consumer 
price of lamb and get part of it back 
for you people. Today you are getting 
less than 45 per cent and they are tak- 
ing the balance. We expect to do every- 
thing that we know how, but we have 
no cure-all for it. We are just simply 
conscientiously and seriously working 
to put wool and lamb back into the con- 
sciousness of the American public, 
informing the new generation that 
there is no fiber like wool. 

We are trying with every means that 
we have at our command but we are 
humble about it. We don’t know it all 
by any means. If you have suggestions 
we would like to have them. We are 
sincerely doing a job which we think 
is necessary. I don’t know whether we 
can sell lambs and wool fast enough 
and whether we can sell enough of them 
to save this industry, but I know we 
have got to take a new approach and 
that we can’t put all our time and all 
our money and all our talents back on 
the range to raise a good product and 
then not have a market so that they will 
sell at a sufficiently high price to com- 
pensate you for your expenses and give 
you a profit. 


Resolutions for 1960 


I would like to read the ASPC res- 
olutions for 1960 as I view them: 

1. We pledge our total efforts to 
advertise and promote the sale ané ¢on- 
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sumption of the finest fiber ever known 
to man—wool. 

2. We pledge ourselves to do every- 
thing possible to convince the American 
consumer that a foreign label on woolen 
goods is not a mark or guarantee of 
quality. 

We will do our utmost to educate the 
American consumers that they should 
buy domestic wool processed by Amer- 
ican labor in American mills and man- 
ufacturing plants. 

3. We will use every means at our 
command to increase the sale and con- 
sumption of lamb; to work unceasingly 
for the return to the producer of his 
just and equitable share of the con- 
sumer dollar expended for lamb. 

4. We pledge ourselves to spend the 
funds entrusted to our care with the 


Wool Promotion and 


by: Walter Pfluger, Vice President 


RESIDENT Clyde has given you a 

resume of the aims and objectives 
of the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil, and I noticed that my assignment 
calls for an explanation of how these 
aims and objectives are carried out to 
fulfillment insofar as the wool advertis- 
ing and promotion is concerned. 

My job would be very easy if I could 
relate to you how we advertised and 
promoted wool in 1959-60 and say we 
intend to carry it along for 1960-61 in 
about the same manner with some mod- 
ifications and new approaches. This is 
not the case today. About 75 per cent 
of our past methods have ceased to 
exist. By that statement, I am referring 
to the termination of the partnership 
between the executives of the Interna- 
tional Wool Publicity and Research 
Fund, better known to us as the IWS, 
and the American Wool Council, which 
will become effective July 1, 1960. 

Many of you are perhaps questioning 
why there is this termination of part- 
nership. As this time is entirely too 
short to give you a full explanation of 
all of the events leading up to the sep- 
aration of partnership between the 
American growers and the Dominion 
growers, I think I can sum it up in the 
statement that there are differences in 
political and economic approaches to 
our respective problems. In the opinion 
of many of our directors and in the 
opinion of many of the Dominion di- 
rectors, this separation should never 
have happened, but it did. 

(Editor’s Note: Mr. Pfluger then reviewed 
the events leading up to the dissolution of 
the partnership between the American and 
the overseas growers. This was detailed on 
page 15 of the February issue and is, there- 
fore, not reprinted here.) 

Let’s get back to what the ASPC is 
doing during the transition period. You 


utmost frugality and wisdom. No money 
will be expended until a thorough study 
has been made of the worthiness of 
every project. 

5. We pledge the time, talents and 
facilities of the ASPC, within the 
bounds of our agreement with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, to assist the serv- 
ice organizations, such as the National 
Wool Growers, the National Lamb Feed- 
ers, and any other organization dedi- 
cated to the improvement and benefit of 
the wool growing industry. 

In closing may I say that we in the 
ASPC will try to put into the sale of 
your production one improvement after 
another until we can raise the level 
of prosperity so that the industry can 
again have the dignity and the funds 
sufficient to maintain itself. 


Advertising Methods 


understand that in the offices of the 
ASPC we have not done any type of 
wool advertising or promotion. We 
have contracted all the wool money to 
either the Wool Bureau, Woolknits, or 
to Woolens and Worsteds. There was no 
division set up within the ASPC. The 
order of the board of directors setting 
up this division is now being put into 
effect and we refer to this as more or 
less of a transition period. 


Be Patient 


We ask you people to be patient with 
us. Be understanding because we can’t 
help making some mistakes. We will 
try to make the least amount of trouble, 
but still we need your patience and 
understanding during this period. 

The Wool Committee and the Denver 
office staff have been working hard to 
set up a fully integrated program for 
wool. The Grey Advertising Agency in 
New York City has been employed and 
they have been asked to present their 
proposals for an effective advertising 
program. The Denver staff and person- 
nel from the agency are now working 
together preparing plans for the Wool 
Committee’s review and approval. 

For your information, the American 
Sheep Producers Council will use con- 
sumer, trade, home economics and edu- 
cational advertising both directly and 
jointly in national magazines, Sunday 
supplements, and trade papers. 

The advertising money will be in- 
vested jointly with wool manufacturers 
and mills producing woolen products, 
and also with related items such as 
luggage, flowers, airlines, ete. Consid- 
eration may be given to retail level 
advertising also, and on a joint basis. 
I have been talking about advertising 
and publicity all the time and haven't 
said anything about research. We fully 
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understand the value of research but 
under the National Wool Act our money 
cannot be used in that way. Therefore, 
we have to depend on the Wool Bureau, 
the Department of Agriculture and 
others to do our research for us. 


Sales Training Program 


In addition to direct advertising, the 
Wool Committee has in mind a compre- 
hensive sales training and merchandis- 
ing program. This is, in our opinion, 
very important to a successful wool 
promotion program. We have a sales 
training guidance program we are pay- 
ing for now which is being handled by 
the Wool Bureau. We intend to set up 
in the Denver office a merchandising 
and sales program on wool. 

In addition to the advertising, mer- 
chandising and sales training pro- 
grams, the ASPC will continue with the 
Make It Yourself with Wool and the 
Miss Wool of America programs. These 
are grower programs. I would like to 
call to the attention of the ladies that 
I think you have a fine vehicle for pro- 
moting and publicizing wool in the 
sewing contest, but it is costing approx- 
imately $200,000, or $27.00 per contest- 
ant. Ths program can no longer remain 
a homespun program costing that much 
money, but should be extended into 
other cities, the contestants increased, 
and the cost cut. 


The Work of 


by: Mrs. Evadna Hammersley, 
Director of Consumer Sales 
and Mrs. Dorothy Groves, 
Field Economist 


Mrs. Hammersley : 

T is always a real pleasure to be able 

to come before you to tell you about 
the work of our department. The real 
work is done in the field by our mer- 
chandising men and our field home 
economists. 

It has been indicated to you this 
morning.that, to date, our work has 
been confined to the promotion of lamb. 
Our home economists are located in 
some 20 cities throughout the United 
States. We wish we could have home 
economists in every state in the union, 
and perhaps some day we may be able 
to do that, budget permitting. Certainly 
the work that these people do is inval- 
uable to our industry, and we are all 
most.interested in accomplishing the 
good that can be done that way. 

We are extremely proud of the type 
of people we have on our staff, and cer- 
tainly the person we have right here in 
Texas is no exception to this rule. In- 
stead of my standing here and telling 
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The Miss Wool of America program 
hasn’t been too expensive, but since the 
Wool Bureau has declined to carry it 
on all the cost will fall on us. This 
year something like $40,000 has been 
spent on the Miss Wool of America pro- 
gram. The city of San Angelo put up 
about $20,000, the ASPC some $10,000, 
and the Wool Bureau, $10,000 or $15,000. 
We have asked Woolens and Worsteds 
of America to take over the Miss Wool 
program for 1960-61. 

This program can produce a great 
impact for wool and can be used very 
effectively in our publicity, promotion 
and advertising program. However, 
here again, we must expand the pro- 
gram to obtain more for the money 
invested to get the maximum results. 

During 1959-60, 25 per cent of our 
wool money was allocated to the Wool- 
knit Associates and Woolens and 
Worsteds of America. For 1960-61, 
approximately 12 per cent will be allo- 
cated. The Woolknit Associates for 
1959 endeavored to cover publicity, 
promotion and joint advertising. For 
1960 and 1961, all advertising will be 
handled directly by the wool division 
of the ASPC. However, $60,000 has 
been budgeted for publicity on a joint 
basis with the woolknit mills and man- 
ufacturers. This publicity will be 
through national editorial coverage, 
photos, fashion reviews, color charts 


and the like. Our association with the 
agency handling woolknits has been 
very productive. Woolknits have en- 
joyed great popularity. I want to give 
credit here to the Wool Bureau, too. 
They have done an excellent job for 
woolknits. We even have raincoats now 
made of woolknits. 


Promoting American-made Wool 


Woolens and Worsteds of America 
was organized as a partnership with 
American mills and manufacturers for 
the purpose of promoting American- 
made wool products. This organization 
has a budget of $150,000, of which we 
contribute $75,000. 

I might say that Woolens and Wor- 
steds has only been operating since 
June, 1959. It is too early to evaluate 
the effectiveness of this endeavor, but 
the principle is sound and this is the 
first time that the American growers 
and some 100 mills and manufacturers 
have joined hands for a common cause. 
Their continued existence is essential 
to the American wool grower as we 
have very little, if any, other market 
for our wool. 

All this adds up to the neat sum of 
$1,300,000 which will be spent by the 
wool division of the American Sheep 
Producers Council to secure as good a 
market as possible for your wool and 
mine. 


Home Economists in the Field 


you about the work of the Consumer 
Service-Sales Department, I have asked 
our Texas home economist to join me 
here this morning so that you will get 
an idea of how a typical home economist 
on the ASPC staff works. She is Mrs. 
Dorothy Groves who hails from Hous- 
ton. She is based in Houston because 
it happens to be one of our promotion 
cities. She came to us with a very fine 
background in the field of home eco- 
nomics. She is not only well grounded 
in the subjects that are necessary to 
carry on this work but she is promo- 
tionally minded ‘hat is very important. 
Our people have to have good judgment 
and they have to have, as I term it, 
good built-in self-starters. Mrs. Groves 
certainly has a good built-in  self- 
starter. She carries it right along and 
does a beautiful job. 

Her experience includes serving as 
director of the test kitchens of the 
Better Homes and Gardens magazine, 
baking specialist for the General Foods 
Corporation, home economist for the 
advertising agency serving Wesson Oil, 
quality control work for the Omar 
Baking Company, and also vocational 
homemaking teaching in various high 


schools in the state of Iowa. She has 
her Bachelor of Science degree from 
Iowa State College and has done grad- 
uate work at Oregon State College. 


Mrs. Groves: 


As home economist for the American 
Sheep Producers Council, I have one 
of the most wonderful stories I have 
ever had to tell the public, and we have 
a vast treasure of materials that we 
use in presenting this story. 


The first and most valuable piece of 
material that we can have is our prod- 
uct. We have a fine red meat high in 
nutritive quality, delicious to taste, 
that offers a wide variety for the day’s 
meals. In all of our contacts with the 
public we not only talk about this prod- 
uct but we always have some of it 
present for people to observe and taste 
because, after all, lamb does a lot of 
speaking for itself if it is just given a 
chance. 

We have some excellent color slides 
which show raw cuts of lamb and the 
same cuts after cooking. I would like 
to show you a few of these so that you 
may see the sort of image of our prod- 
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uct that we convey to the public and 
see if you don’t think it is a very pleas- 
ant and attractive one. 


(Editor’s Note: Slides were shown fea- 
turing lamb shanks and neck slices, breasts, 
riblets, shoulders, chops, steaks and legs.) 


I always think of the schools first in 
our promotion program. It is of prime 
importance to educate young folks who 
are building their food habits. If they 
are sold on our product now we won’t 
need to worry about them too much 
after they grow up. 

A teacher’s manual we have prepared 
contains everything the teacher needs 
to teach the complete lamb story. In- 
cidentally, not too much of that infor- 
mation is in their high school text 
books. 

When we conduct a lesson for a home 
economics class, we generally start by 
using one of our educational films— 
“Let’s Have Lamb” or “It’s Lamb Time.” 
After the subject has been introduced 
by this film, we have an opportunity 
to build a very nice discussion relating 
the information they have gained in the 
film to pleasant family living. The 
teachers like this approach very much. 

We always demonstrate the prepara- 
tion of some lamb dish and serve sam- 
ples to the students. Sometimes we 
find as few as 10 per cent of the stu- 
dents in a class who have never tasted 
lamb. There’s one thing about these 
young folks—they are always game to 
try. I have yet to find one who wouldn’t 
try it, and the enthusiastic response is 
a real thrill. It makes the whole effort 
worth while. 

Our aim, of course, is to stimulate 
these home economics teachers to teach 
their own lessons on lamb so that we 
will get a more far-reaching effect. 


Another classroom contact that is so 
important is the college foods and nu- 
trition class. These girls are trained 
to be home economists, and so a mes- 
sage to them goes much further than 
just the individuals in the class. 
When they graduate they will be in 
position to really help us to educate 
others. To them we can give all the 
technical information we have—results 
of research projects, nutrition valua- 
tions, preparation methods, and even 
meat cutting techniques. 

Just recently we had an opportunity 
to conduct a class at a college in my 
territory. Al Hardt, the meat cutting 
demonstrator for the Council, con- 
ducted this class with me. He showed 
all the cuts derived from the shoulder 
and breast section of lamb and I dis- 
cussed the preparation and cooking of 
it. Then we served the students boned 
shoulder roast with attractive gar- 
nishes. The interest was extremely 
high with this group. After we finished 
they flocked around the demonstration 
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Beival Dish 


EXCLUSIVE RECIPE FROM ASPC 


gues Sunday is the occasion for a 
special dinner, and family and 
friends will agree, there’s no better 
choice for the menu than a delicious leg 
of lamb. Lamb has been served at this 
season for many centuries, dating back 
to European traditions and brought to 
the United States by immigrants. For 
a large, festive gathering, lamb roasts 
are easy to prepare and will go a long 
way. 

Add a tasty flavor note and a festive 
color touch to the roast by baking the 
meat with spices, pineapple and apri- 
cots. 


of the Wont 


Spiced Leg of Lamb 
(Makes 6 servings) 
5-pound leg of lamb 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon pepper 
teaspoon ginger 
l-pound 4-ounce 
chunks 
1 1-pound 13-ounce can apricot halves 
Place lamb on rack in roasting pan. 
Sprinkle with salt, pepper and ginger. 
Bake in slow oven (300°) 3 hours. Drain 
fruits; reserve 14% cups sirup. Pour 
sirups over lamb. Arrange fruits around 
lamb. Bake 15-30 minutes, or until meat 
thermometer registers 175-180° (de- 
pending upon desired degree of done- 
ness). Garnish as desired. 


can pineapple 





tables to see the cuts more closely and 
to ask questions. As a result of this 
contact, the instructor of this class has 
requested that this be a regular event 
each semester for this particular food 
and nutrition class. This, of course, 
pleased us very much. 

Home economists employed by our 
gas and electric companies hold cooking 
schools to demonstrate ranges and 
other equipment. The meat cookery 
demonstrations are very popular with 
them because they provide an opportu- 
nity to show all the features of the 
range very easily. At our suggestion, 
these home economists are very co- 
operative in using lamb in these demon- 
strations because they find it adds new 
interest to the program. 


We have wonderful opportunities for 
telling our story through mass media 
—through newspaper and magazine 
food pages, television, and radio. Our 
public relations firm, Theodore Sills, 
prepares exclusive releases each month 
for all the newspapers and for the 
radio and television stations in each 
city. 

We have another large area to cover 
in our presentation of programs and 
that is the club groups. Any group of 
fifty or more may call on us for this 
service. 

Sometimes we have opportunities to 
serve lamb appetizers and pass out 
recipes at conventions and such affairs 
where large groups of people will pass 

(Continued on page 33) 
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At 57th Annual Convention: 





New Mexico Growers Ask Adequate 


Protection, Freedom of Marketing, etc. 


T the time our March issue went to 
press, we had not received the res- 
olutions adopted by the New Mexico 
Wool Growers at their 57th annual con- 
vention in Albuquerque, February 7-9. 
Therefore, a digest of these resolutions 
is given below: 


Lamb 


Requested the Secretary of Agriculture 
and U. S. Tariff Commission to make full 
use of all powers they now have to limit 
or prohibit imports of lamb. 

Asked that imports of meat conform to 
the same inspection and killing standards 
enforced on domestic producers, processors 
and packing plants. Further asked that any 
pre-packaged or processed meat products be 
inspected to conform to the rigid Food and 
Drug regulations of the U.S.; that any 
costs of inspection and supervision be born 
by exporting countries. 

Requested that tariffs be increased and 
quotas established based on past imports. 

Urged the Secretary of Agriculture to 
continue his efforts to terminate federal 
grading of lamb. 

Commended Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson for his understanding of, and his 
interest in, the problems of the American 
sheep industry and his forthright action in 
attempting the suspension of lamb grading. 

Condemned the practice of consignment 
killing. 

Recommended that work on lamb carcass 
studies be accelerated. 

Requested that the USDA expand its 
sheep and lambs on feed report as follows: 

a. Issue a comprehensive numerical re- 

port of sheep and lambs on feed as of 

November 1 for 26 to 28 of the most 

important feeding states. 

Issue a comprehensive numerical re- 
port of sheep and lambs on feed as of 
March 1 for 26 to 28 of the most impor- 
tant feeding states. 

c. Issue a comprehensive numerical re- 

port as of March 1 of the number of 

early milk lambs (springers) that will 
move to slaughter during late March or 

April for six or eight of the important 

early lambing states. 

In connection with the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act, asked that: 

1. No regulation or directive be consid- 
ered that would in any way eliminate, 
narrow or suggest that an individual cannot 
avail himself of any sale for his products 
that he may deem satisfactory; 

2. The relationship between buyer and 
seller not be tampered with in any way that 
would preclude sales at country points under 
terms and conditions that are acceptable to 
both parties; 

8. Every producer be given the freedom 
of choice to market his product through 
any channel such as country sales, auction, 
central markets, dress and grade or any 
other manner which he may desire. 

Strongly urged that as long as federal 
grading of lamb is in effect, a procedure 
of periodic review of grading be established. 

Expressed pleasure that the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the House Committee on 
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Agriculture have recognized the need for 
an immediate investigation of dressed lamb 
marketing and pricing with particular em- 
phasis on the effect of lamb grading on 
these practices. Urged that the proposed 
study be made by an independent and dis- 
interested organization or college rather 
than by the Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Wool 


Requested that continued legislation be 
planned to extend the National Wool Act 
at least until the U. S. production goal of 
300 million pounds of shorn wool annually 
has been reached. 

Requested that efforts be continued with 
all expedience toward the protection of 
domestic producers through adequate tariff 
regulations. 

Urged all wool growers to give their per- 
sonal support to the industry. Asked that 
they look for opportunities to point out the 
quality and advantages of wool apparel, 
upholstery and carpets. Requested that all 
grwers lend their support to promotion 
programs such as the Make It Yourself 
With Wool and the Miss Wool contests. 

Commended those automobile manufac- 
turers who are using wool upholstery and 
urged their members to specify wool up- 
holstery when buying a car. 

Urged all New Mexico growers to main- 
tain the national recognition their wool 
has earned by giving particular care and 
attention to the proper preparation of the 
1960 clip. 

Urged growers to supervise shearing so 
as to minimize double cuts. 

Urged all New Mexico growers to attend 
a session of the wool grading school being 
conducted by the New Mexico State Uni- 
versity. 

Commended and thanked the state and 
district directors, contestants, donors of 
awards and all others who gave of their 
time to the Make It Yourself With Wool 
contest. 

Supported and encouraged the American 
Sheep Producers Council to continue its 
splendid work in every line of promotion. 


Public Land Matters 


Expressed continued and vigorous oppo- 
sition to the enactment of any wilderness 
legislation. 

Further, expressed resentment at the 
propaganda that wilderness legislation is 
supported by all conservation groups. 

Stated that if wilderness legislation is 
adopted, the officers and staff of the asso- 
ciation shall be given discretion to support 
any and all amendments to the bill to re- 
duce the anti-conservation impact of the 
legislation. 

Respectfully petitioned the President of 
the United States, senators and representa- 
tives of the U. S. Congress to: (a) Preserve 
the water rights of the individual and the 
states and to prevent federal usurpation 
of these rights; (b) see that legislation is 
initiated and supported to re-establish to the 
individuals and the states the rights taken 
from them by the federal courts and the 
Justice Department; and (c) in every way 
possible reaffirm, renew and defend the 
concepts that water rights are property 


rights and these established rights to the 
use of water by a state or individual should 
not be taken away without due process of 
law and adequate compensation. 

Recommended passage of S 2878 and 
HR 9929 regarding adjustment on Indian 
and non-Indian land-use areas in western 
New Mexico, providing certain amendments 
are attached. 

Expressed sincere thanks to the governor 
of New Mexico, state and federal agencies 
for aid given in a recent severe snow storm. 

Urged state officials to take steps to cor- 
rect the inadequacy of storm clearing equip- 
ment in order that they may be able to 
improve their services to the public by 
keeping highways open for travel, and to 
those living adjacent to such highways in 
keeping accesses open and usable. 

Recommended further that the New 
Mexico Wool Growers president appoint a 
committee of the number he deems desir- 
able with the authority to meet with the 
State Highway Department, the State 
Highway Commission and any other inter- 
ested parties to work out ways and means 
to correct these deplorable conditions. 

Regarding the proposed sign posting 
order on Department of Interior lands, rec- 
ommended full compliance be given if such 
order is put into effect. In order to properly 
safeguard the land from over-use and abuse 
(both private, state and federal) requested 
that the state game and fish agencies of the 
respective states who also issue licenses 
and permits to use these same lands be 
required to police these lands in the interest 
of conservation and to prevent vandalism 
and destruction to private property and that 
the Fish and Game Department be required 
to reimburse ranch owners for any damages 
or vandalism which occurs on the rancher’s 
property and to make sure sportsmen keep 
their cars on designated roads. 

Requested that in order to make sure the 
Secretary of Interior does carry through 
the principal objectives of the Taylor 
Grazing Act, the BLM first issue to the 
respective state game agencies, specific 
stipulations as to the number of licenses 
that may be issued in or on a given area 
of federal land. 

Recognizing that the three-year study of 
the New Mexico Land Resources Association 
is one of the most comprehensive studies 
of land matters ever presented to the gen- 
eral public (including recommendations for 
land use and land management of lasting 
value to the state), recommended that the 
New Mexico Wool Growers endorse the 
study and findings of the Land Resources 
Association. Further requested that the 
state legislature and the United States Con- 
gress adopt legislation which will facilitate 
the recommendations of the report. 

Stated there is evidence that many appli- 
cations for five-acre homestead tracts are 
made for something other than bonifide 
homesteading sites, in some localities these 
applications joining end to end for long 
distances, which interfere with proper land 
management from a conservation stand- 
point as well as from other multiple uses. 
Therefore, urged that the BLM not classify 
and grant five-acre tract applications under 
such circumstances. 

Supported the principle that priority of 
preference for purchase shall be given to 
the present users of LU lands in the event 
these lands are offered for sale. Further 
requested that a long-time purchase con- 
tract be made available in such sales. 


Recognizing that the agricultural conser- 
vation program for permanent conservation 
work is beneficial to all citizens of the 
United States in conserving soil and water 
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Bad Weather Delays 


Shearing in Texas 


AD weather and excess feeding is the 

order of the day in Texas at the 
present writing (March 12). Tempera- 
tures of record cold for this late season 
are being set almost every day. 

Feed values in the tall grasses of 
Texas were reduced last November 20 
when an early freeze (the earliest of 
record) froze the grasses long before 
they were matured, which has necessi- 
tated more feeding of both proteins and 
hay than we had during the seven-year 
drought. 

The goat man is plagued with a prob- 
lem. It is past time to shear and 
the goats are shedding hair. If he 
shears he has no goat left. If he does 
not shear he has no hair left. The mo- 
hair market has been most active and 
advancing. Fully 75 per cent is sold, 
mostly for export around the world. In 
dollar revenue, the Texas mohair clip 
equals the wool clip. 

All Texas is looking forward to a most 
enthusiastic meeting and selection of 
Miss Wool of America at San Angelo 
in May. Make your plans to attend now. 

The president’s office wishes to ac- 
knowledge the fine letters of apprecia- 
tion from the girls of the 20 states who 
participated in the Make It Yourself 
With Wool contest held at San Antonio 
in January. I am also pleased to note 
that the number of entrants in the U. S. 
reached approximately 17,000. Noth- 
ing finer could be had for the promotion 
of our product. Come back to Texas 
when you can. 

—Lucius M. Stephens, President 
Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association 
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New Mexico President 
Goes to Washington 


ROSPECTS for a clean wool crop in 

New Mexico are very good this year. 
Generally speaking, New Mexico has 
had an abundance of moisture this win- 
ter. Many sheepmen are shearing or 
getting ready to shear and the prospects 
are very good for early grass, conse- 
quently a good lambing. Coyotes are 
worse than they have been in many 
years in some areas. 

The Board of Directors of the New 
Mexico Wool Growers, Incorporated, 
are having a meeting in Albuquerque 
March 22 to go over some association 
business. Matters to be discussed at 
this meeting are: (1) where and when 
to have the sheep range tour; (2) where 
and when to have the next quarterly 
meeting, etc. 

I plan to go to Washington to appear 
before the Tariff Commission on March 
22 to urge restrictions on importations 
of lamb and mutton. 

—wW. E. (Hi) Overton, President 
New Mexico Wool Growers, Inc. 


Thank You, 
Senator O’Mahoney 


have just finished reading Senator 

O’Mahoney’s lecture to the Senate 
Interior Committee on the wilderness 
bill. He spent considerable time and 
thought on this and was not influenced 
by the sweeping trend toward taking 
our national resources away for a single 
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Washington Wyoming 
use—recreation. I am sure we are for- 
tunate in having a man like Senator 
O’Mahoney and we thank him for his 
clear thinking. 

Now we have the multiple-use land 
bill, which could be an answer to some 
of the proposed legislation that has 
been appearing so frequently. It would 
legalize the multiple-use management 
of the Forest Service and be a defense 
against pressure of certain groups to 
transfer sizeable areas of national for- 
ests to national parks or some other 
single use. 

We hope that by the time the April 
Wool Grower is printed, the Tariff Com- 
mission will have taken some action 
against the increasing foreign importa- 
tions of lamb and mutton. 

—Ken Johnson, President 

Oregon Wool Growers Association 


Marketing Proposal To 
Receive More Study 


was very pleasantly surprised at the 
response to my letter in the February 
issue of the National Wool Grower, as 
expressed in the quiz in the March 
issue. Somehow I got the impression at 
the San Antonio convention that this 
was a concept very few people were 
even willing to talk about; that it was 
perbaps ten years too early. 
Certainly this is a very complex and 
involved idea, and probably no two of 
us are thinking along exactly the same 
lines. But basically what is involved, 
as I see it, is whether or not we are 
willing to admit that our present system 
(Continued on page 28) 
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University of Wyoming Sheep 
and Wool Short Course Successful 


Sheep and wool men looking at fleeces on display during the Sheep and Wool 
Short Course. Pictured left to right are: E. G. Madison, Torrington, Wyo.; 
Amir Behnam, Tehran, Iran; Bill Ruffing and Tom Moody, both of Crawford, 
Neb.; and Henry Carlson, Castle Rock, S. Dak.—Photo by Russ Fawcett 





ORE than 30 sheepmen, wool spe- 
cialists and students from six west- 
ern states and several foreign countries 
attended the 33rd annual Sheep and 
Wool Short Course February 3-6 at the 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
Alexander Johnston, University wool 
scientist and short-course manager, 


reports that sheepmen and others en- 
rolled in the course came from Nevada, 
Montana, Colorado, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, India, Peru, Iran, Turkey, Scot- 
land and all parts of Wyoming. 

The workshops and discussion ses- 
sions—set up to emphasize practical 


World Research Organization Formed 


A world-wide research and product 
development organization for the 
wool industry is now being formed and 
will begin operations about July 1, 1960, 
Max F. Schmitt, president of The Wool 
Bureau, Inc., has announced. 

The new organization is tentatively 
known as The International Wool De- 
velopment Company. It will sponsor 
wool research and pass on the benefits 
of this research to mills, manufacturers 
and other components of the wool indus- 
try. 

Mr. Schmitt indicated that the new 
non-profit company will spearhead the 
most systematic world-wide sponsor- 
ship of wool technology ever under- 
taken. It is being established by the 
wool boards which represent wool grow- 
ers of Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. Details of the program 
have not been fully worked out, and 
the final status is still subject to ap- 
proval by the executive of the wool 
boards at a meeting in London in May. 
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In the United States a division of the 
international organization, operating as 
a separate and independent corporate 
entity, will take over the functions of 
the Department of Science and Tech- 
nology of The Wool Bureau, Inc. Dr. 
Gerald Laxer, currently director of the 
department, will head a much enlarged 
technical staff in the new U. S. develop- 
ment corporation. 

The ultimate size of the technical 
staff in the United States has not yet 
been determined. Recruiting of scien- 
tific personnel is already underway in 
Europe and England, where headquar- 
ters of the international organization 
will be established in London. 

Chief functions of the development 
corporation will include the acquisition 
of inventions for new processes and fin- 
ishes; patenting, developing and licens- 
ing these inventions; and providing a 
technical advisory service to woolen 
mills and other elements of the wool 
industry in order to encourage the 


ideas helpful to western range sheep- 
men—covered range management, wool 
and lamb pools, lamb production, wool 
technology, and wool judging and 
grading. 

Instruction sessions, panels and il- 
lustrated talks during the 4-day course 
featured speakers from Scotland, Kan- 
sas, Colorado, Nebraska and University 
of Wyoming agricultural extension and 
research divisions. 

Important points in culling flocks by 
visual selection were covered. Selection 
by weaning weight of lambs was empha- 
sized. 

In lamb production sessions, manage- 
ment programs to help sheepmen take 
advantage of spring and summer mar- 
kets were outlined. Using irrigated 
pastures to speed lamb growth and 
lambing in January to raise lambs for 
strong early markets were suggested. 

A demonstration of carcass differ- 
ences in butchered lambs was _ con- 
ducted. It was explained how lack of 
meatiness and over-fatness builds buyer 
resistance and hurts processors, feed- 
ers and producers. 


Studies are now under way at the 
University for testing body measure- 
ments as a means of picking meaty 
lambs on the hoof. 

In sessions on wintering and feeding 
yearling ewes, it was pointed out that 
undersized yearling ewes often fail to 
breed and contribute to low lamb crops. 

To solve the problem it was suggested 
that range ewe lambs be sent to winter 
on farms for better feed or that special 
concentrate rations be given to ewe 
lambs wintered on the range. 





adoption and marketing of the new 
techniques. 


The development corporation is ex- 
pected ultimately to operate in most 
of the 17 countries where the Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat now functions. 
In the United States the development 
organization will take over some note- 
worthy projects in wool technology cur- 
rently in progress. 


One such development is a process 
for setting permanent creases and 
pleats in wool garments. Originally 
known as Si-Ro-Set, the permanent 
creasing solution is now being applied 
to wool garments sold through some 
2,500 retail outlets in the United States. 


Other current research projects in- 
clude research in the basic characteris- 
tics of the wool fiber; the development 
of lightweight wool worsted suiting 
fabrics which will be wrinkle-resistant 
without resort to chemicals; and the 
engineering of wool fabrics which are 
washable in home laundry units with- 
out felting shrinkage. 
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Hopi Indians Present “Prayer 
Feather” to Utah Family 


By: Mrs. J. Wallace Wintch 
Manti, Utah 


HEEP have always been and will 

continue to be significant to man’s 
well-being. Evidences of sheep and 
their predecessors are found in some of 
the earliest human habitations. 

The Spanish explorers are given 
credit for bringing sheep to our own 
continent. Some of these soon came 
into the possession of the Navajos, to- 
day’s largest Indian tribe. This tribe 
is referred to as “a nation of shep- 
herds” and “the people of wandering 
flocks.” 

It is taken for granted the Spanish 
taught the Indians how to weave with 
wool. According to legend, however, 
when the world was young “Spider 
Woman” taught many things to the 
Indians—how to weave with wool, how 
to make designs and how to find dyes 
in desert plants, to add color to the 
natural browns, blacks, greys and 
whites of wool. 

Using the wool, the meat and sorne- 
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times the milk (for cheese) flocks be- 
came more valuable to the tribes. Over 
the years Indians improved their sheep 


and the sheep improved the life of their 
owners. The shepherds wandered, but 
not as far as formerly and their na- 
tures became less fierce. War and 
flocks of sheep did not go well together. 

Another great people are the Hopis, 
who claim to be the oldest of all tribes. 
Their continued life on the Mesas for 
centuries attest to the meaning of 
Hopi—“Peaceful.” Having sheep is 
still a way of life for numbers of the 
Hopis. The esteem and concern with 
which they hold their flocks is evident 
in the creation of their “Prayer Feath- 
er.” Porter Timeche, a Hopi friend who 
has a band of sheep, recently sent us a 
“Prayer Feather” with this accompany- 
ing letter: 

“This ‘Ba-ho’ or ‘Prayer Feather’ is 
made for your herd of sheep. It is made 
in the Kiva during the So-ya-luna cer- 
emony on Christmas day. This is made 
to hang in the sheep corral and is put 
up high enough so nothing can harm it. 

“It is made for the purpose of having 
plenty of rain, better grass, more sheep 
and a healthy strong herd. You will 
notice the grass attached to the prayer 
stick and the corn husk. It is put there 
for the herd to have plenty of good food 
—the corn husk is filled with seeds. 
The feathers are genuine eagle feath- 


ers. 





State Presidents (Continued from page 21) 


of marketing is working reasonably 
well. Are we satisfied with what we 
have? If so, then there is no problem. 
I am convinced that a majority of sheep- 
men think there is a problem, and a big 
one, and that now is a good time to start 
getting specific about ideas to change 
ii. 

I think that we have gone further into 
the promotion and advertising field 
than anyone would have dared imagine 
ten years ago, and J think that this was 
the necessary first step. Without a solid 
demand for our product, we are in a 
completely untenable position. We are 
getting the job done and making a good 
impression in the promotion field, but 
now we have the problem of getting our- 
selves in position to reap the rewards 
of advertising. We have made our pitch 
on the import angle, and won’t know 
for some time whether we have done 
any good or not. If we haven’t, we will 
try again. This I see as the necessary 
second step. The third step is going to 
be getting our share of the consumer 
dollar in the U. S. 

It will take some bold thinking, as 
did the conception and implementation 
of the Section 708 of the Wool Act. In- 
cidently I don’t think that a promotion 
program big enough to do any good 
could ever have been initiated on a com- 
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pletely voluntary basis, when you con- 
sider the fact that of the 320,000 
individuals who own sheep in this coun- 
try, 48.5 per cent or 155,000 of them own 
less than 25 head of sheep. 

I do think that a marketing program 
could be effected on a voluntary basis. 
I would be unwilling at the present time 
to assume that it cannot. It would not 
need to encompass a packing and distri- 
bution system. It should not, in my 
opinion. It would be absolutely neces- 
sary to recognize the difference in qual- 
ity of the product of individual growers. 
It would basicly involve a recognition 
on the part of the producers of fat 
lambs that they are in a poor position 
to bargain with packer buyers on an 
individual basis and a willingness to 
let an agent of their own choosing and 
with their exclusive interest at heart 
perform this function for them. It 
would not be necessary to handle all the 
fat lambs in this way—somewhere near 
50 per cent would be sufficient to exert 
a great influence on the market. There 
could be danger in too much concentra- 
tion of power—the tendency would be 
to abuse it eventually. Competition is 
a healthy thing, even for cooperatives, 
but the way it is now there is very little 
competition for our lambs. Also in- 
volved should be research and informa- 
tion directed toward influencing a more 
uniform supply, both from a quality and 
quantity standpoint. 


This is not an attempt to over-simpli- 
fy the problem, but rather to get it on 
the table for discussion. President 
Josendal has appointed a committee to 
explore these ideas and others relative 
to marketing. It will take a lot of time 
to develop ideas on this. It is hoped that 
a tentative report can be made at the 
midsummer meeting of the Executive 
Committee in July. I would appreciate 
receiving both general and _ specific 
thinking on this for consideration by 
the committee. 

—Marshall Hughes, President 

Colorado Wool Growers Association 


NWGA Executive Committee 
to Meet in Salt Lake City 


HE summer meeting of the National 


Wool Growers Association Execu- 
tive Committee will be held at the Hotel 
Utah in Salt Lake City, July 19 and 20. 

The Executive Committee at its meet- 
ing in San Antonio directed the officers 
to make the final decision as to the time 
and place of the mid-summer meeting 
after checking several possibilities. 

A block of sleeping rooms has been 
reserved at the Hotel Utah and reserva- 
tions may be made directly with the 
hotel. 

Any member of the NWGA desiring 
to attend the Executive Committee 
meeting is cordially invited to do so. 
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Halogeton Research Promising 


Herbicides to control halogeton are tested by USDA research scientists at 
laboratory in Logan, Utah—USDA photo 


three-way research attack on haloge- 

ton is showing how to control this 
poisonous weed infesting about 10.5 
million acres in the semiarid West, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. 

Herbicides offer most promise so far 
in controlling the strongly competitive 
weed in small areas, according to 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Service. 
Research is underway to develop 
grasses and shrubs to reseed ranges 
after halogeton is removed. USDA 
scientists also are trying to find insects 
that attack the weed. Other studies, 


still preliminary, are aimed at finding 
weaknesses in the weed that may offer 
new possibilities for several methods. 

Cooperating with the Agricultural 
Research Service in efforts to control 
halogeton are the U. S. Bureau of Land 
Management, U. S. Bureau of Recla- 
mation, and the Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Washington, and Wyoming Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. 

Scientists consider loss of grazing 
land the greatest danger from haloge- 
ton. This Asian weed, which slightly 
resembles Russian thistle, is spreading 
into an estimated three-fourths million 


Early Lamb Crop 2 Per Cent Above 
1959; Development Slower 


HE number of early lambs in the 
principal early lamb producing 
states is about 2 per cent above a year 
earlier based on reports about March 
1, according to the Crop Reporting 
Board of the USDA. The number of 
breeding ewes in these states on Jan- 
uary 1, 1960 was 5 per cent more than 
a year earlier, but the proportion of 
ewes lambing early is below a year ago. 
The number of breeding ewes on farms 
and ranches January 1 was above the 
previous year in seven of the 10 states. 
Declines were shown in Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. The 10 important 
early lamb states are Missouri, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Idaho, Ari- 
zona, Washington, Oregon, California, 
and Texas. 
In general, the growth and develop- 
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ment of early lambs has been slower 
than normal. Feed grain and hay sup- 
plies have been generally adequate in 
the early lamb states. 

Weather was generally favorable in 
January, but weather during the latter 
part of February was unfavorable, par- 
ticularly in Missouri, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and Tennessee due to heavy 
snows and severe winter storms. 

Considerable supplemental feeding 
has been necessary in most of the early 
lamb states. 

Texas: Present indications point to a 
larger early lamb crop due to an in- 
crease of 9 per cent in ewes as of Jan- 
uary 1. The per cent of total ewes 
lambing prior to March 1 was about the 
same as a year earlier. Unusually cold, 
wet weather after mid-February has 


acres each year. Halogeton does not 
infest most crop land, because cultiva- 
tion provides effective control. 

Some 10,000 sheep have been poisoned 
by halogeton. Sheep ranchers, however, 
have learned to keep flocks off infested 
land, and losses have been somewhat 
reduced. Other livestock avoid eating 
the unpalatable weed. Oxalic acid in 
halogeton removes calcium from the 
blood of animals that eat the weed. 

Herbicides are practical for control 
of small new infestations, along roads, 
on the edges of larger infestations, and 
along sheep driveways and in holding 
areas. Scientists in Idaho obtained good 
halogeton control by annually spraying 
two pounds of a low-volatile ester of 
2,4-D in 15 gallons of water per acre 
in June. Surviving plants found before 
July 10 were resprayed or removed 
mechanically. 

Plants still present in late July or 
early August, before seed set, were 
effectively treated with four pounds of 
the 2,4-D and one quart of DNBP (a 
general contact dinitro herbicide) in 15 
gallons of diesel oil per acre. 

Complete pre-emergence control for 
two years, with less damage to desirable 
shrub vegetation than from 2,4-D, was 
achieved by spraying four pounds of 
2,3,6-TBA per acre in the fall or early 
spring. 

As a soil sterilant, monuron at the 
rate of 40 pounds per acre provided 
effective halogeton control for five 
years on medium-textured soils and two 
years on coarser soils. 

Although progress is being made with 
several grasses and shrubs in reseeding 
studies, researchers find it difficult to 
establish desirable plants on many sites 
occupied by halogeton. Crested wheat- 
grass was successfully established on 
low-salt soils, but few successful re- 
seedings have been made with salt- 
desert shrubs on salty soils. 

Two ARS entomologists stationed in 
Morocco, where a species of halogeton 
grows, are seeking insects that attack 
the weed. Halogeton-attacking insects 
have been found in other countries on 
different species of the weed. However, 
most of the insects thus far investi- 
gated cannot be used because they also 
attack sugar beets, which are grown 
extensively in the West. 





slowed development. Excellent range 
feed is in prospect since moisture is 
plentiful. Early movement of lambs is 
below last year. Peak marketings are 
expected about the usual time in early 
May. 

California: The early lamb crop in 
California is expected to be larger than 
a year earlier due to a 6 per cent larger 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Import Ti breat (Continued from page 13) 


trade. He said that while very little 
actual offerings of Australian and New 
Zealand lamb in the Bay area have 
been made in the past few months, the 
possibility of the arrival of imports is 
a constant threat. Thus it makes it 
difficult for the buyers and slaughter- 
ers of domestic lambs to plan and carry 
out packing house operations. 

Mr. Henry S. Hindler, general man- 
ager of Goldring Packing Company, Los 
Angeles (the largest slaughterer in the 
area, slaughtering around 60 per cent 
of federally inspected lambs), is ex- 
tremely disturbed over the importation 
and slaughter of live Australian lambs. 
He says that the importers of cheap, 
foreign lambs are in a position to con- 
stantly under-price competitors who 
purchase and slaughter domestic lambs. 
The situation is especially damaging, 
he says, in that large offerings are and 
can be made to the various large volume 
chain store buyers. 

An interview was had with Mr. Sid- 
ney Ginzer, president of the Modern 
Meat Packing Company of Norwich, 
California, the firm which has been 
processing most of the imported live 
Australian lambs. Mr. Ginzer says that 
he has no desire whatsoever to break 
the lamb market, but seeks to conduct 
a sound, profitable and expanding busi- 
ness. He says he used to kill 50 to 75 
thousand lambs a year, but is now up 
to about 150 thousand and expects to 
get up to 250 thousand per year. He 
indicated that he is in a position to give 
the domestic lamb industry serious 
competition. 

Mr. William Gum, sales manager of 
the Mace Meat Company, a division of 
Armour and Company, in Nixon, Cali- 
fornia, also was interviewed. Mr. Gum 
said that he thought imports of foreign 
lamb could have a definite effect upon 
U. S. markets. He said the trade is 
based upon supply and demand and that 
increased supplies from outside sources 
could depress prices in this area. He 
was of the opinion that the lamb raiser 
is the one that is hurt most by importa- 
tion of lambs as the packers must buy 
and sell at lower prices in order to meet 
the competition of lower priced imports. 


Potential Threat to Lamb Producers 


That a strong economic incentive 
exists to use foreign lamb directly, or 
as a bargaining point to secure domes- 
tic lamb at a substantially reduced 
price, is evident when one studies the 
prices of domestic lamb as compared 
with foreign lamb landed in the United 
States. 

The estimated comparative cost of 
fresh dressed domestic lamb in New 
York and frozen Australian lamb in 
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New York for 1958 and 1959 shows a 
substantial price difference ranging 
from a low of $10.50 to a high of $27.50 
per hundredweight. 

That these price differences were not 
unusual is evident in a similar compar- 
ison for the 10-year period 1950-1959. 
During this period the average cost for 
Australian imports averaged more than 
$17.00 per hundredweight under Amer- 
ican dressed fresh lamb. Stated in an- 
other way, the cost for Australian lamb 
was less than 65 per cent as much as 
the cost for domestic fresh lamb during 
the 10-year period. 

Only in November of 1958 and De- 
cember of 1959 did the price difference 
narrow to around 10 cents per pound. 
In all other months the difference was 
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greater than 14 cents and was as much 








as 27 cents. A reduction of even four 
cents per pound at wholesale would re- 
sult in about a two cent reduction at 
the farm level. Such a reduction would 
result in serious injury to the American 
lamb producer—in fact it would be 
ruinous to the industry if allowed to 
prevail for any length of time. 


Threat of Live Lamb Imports 


The importation of live lambs for di- 
rect slaughter increased greatly in 
1959. Most of the lambs came from 
Australia and were landed in southern 
California. Already in 1960 about 25,000 
lambs have been imported. Based upon 
normal crossing time of three weeks 
between Los Angeles and Australia, the 
one ship now engaged in the trade is 
capable of transporting between 200,000 
and 225,000 head of lambs per year. 
After allowing for experienced death 
losses, in excess of 175,000 lambs would 
reach the retail lamb trade. 

The commercial slaughter of sheep 
and lambs in Kern, San Luis Obispo and 
eight southern California counties in 


all of 1959 totaled 1,203,000 head. This 
figure is 161,000 larger than the 1953-57 
average for that area. The possible 
imports of 175,000 represents fully 17 
per cent of the trade volume for all of 
that area. 

Prices would have to be lowered sub- 
stantially to move this additional 17 
per cent of product in the area. If 
dressed lamb prices are lowered by this 
additional product, those price losses 
will be promptly reflected in the de- 
mand for and prices of live lambs, not 
only in southern California but 
throughout all the western area and 
possibly across the entire nation. Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and New York 
City, located in the centers of lamb con- 
suming areas, are the national price 
registering centers for lamb. Prices 
for dressed lamb in these centers are 
immediately reflected in the live lamb 
markets throughout the country. 


Impact of Mutton Imports 


Most all the mutton produced in the 
United States as well as that imported 
is used in the preparation of manufac- 
tured meat products such as baby foods 
and table-ready meats, including sau- 
sage, bologna and weiners. In these 
uses mutton is in direct competition 
with low grade cow beef rather than 
with lamb. Depending upon price, mut- 
ton is substituted in varying degrees 
for beef in formulas for table-ready 
meats. 

In light of its end use it is more diffi- 
cult to evaluate the effect of the greatly 
increased imports of mutton upon 
prices of domestic mutton. 

The problem becomes even more com- 
plex in light of the fact that imports 
of low grade beef have increased great- 
ly in the last two years and have 
resulted in reduced domestic prices for 
cattle. 

There are, however, several indica- 
tions of price injury. First of all prices 
for sheep fell off sharply in 1959 as 
compared to 1958 with only a minor 
change in U.S. production. At the same 
time cow beef prices remained relative- 
ly strong. 

A second general indication of price 
injury to United States producers of 
sheep is the widening price differential 
between canner and cutter cow meat 
and boneless fresh mutton. 

It will be noted that prior to 1959 
when mutton imports reached large pro- 
portions mutton prices were never less 
than 70 per cent and were normally 75 
to 80 per cent of prices for canner and 
cutter cows. However, in July of 1959 
the price of mutton fell to a low of 60 
per cent of the price of low grade beef. 
During the period June through Sep- 
tember, 1959, mutton prices averaged 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Shearing Commences in West: 


Walk 


ie Ee aaa at iS ta cae 


March 23, 1960 


LTHOUGH nothing spectacular was 
evidenced in the wool market for 
March, some activity has been reported 
in the middle and high 40’s. However, 
despite all the sales, the total amount 
of new wool moving is still relatively 
small. 

Shearing in the West and also in the 
fleece wool states was delayed because 
of bad weather conditions. Most re- 
ports indicate, however, that as soon 
as the wool is shorn buyers are on hand 
to make offers, with topmakers the dom- 
inating factor. 

There is also an indication that grow- 
ers are holding firm and not becoming 
panicky, which all tends to stabilize 
the market. Most sources report that 
wool prices are higher than they were 
last year at this time. 

All of the Arizona wool clip has been 
either sold or contracted at prices rang- 
ing from 38 to 4714 cents per pound. 

Most market observers now feel that 
the market will remain firm throughout 
the wool selling season. The average 
price received by growers is predicted 
to be 15 per cent higher than last year’s 
average of 36.4 cents. The 10-month 
average price received by growers for 
April, 1959 through January, 1960 was 
42.8 cents per pound. The February, 
1960 mid-month price was 42.8 cents 
compared to 42.5 cents in January. 
According to the USDA, prices received 
by growers in the next few months can 
be expected to fluctuate at about the 
January to February level due to an- 
ticipated good demand for wool prod- 
ucts, lower domestic apparel stocks and 
competitive prices of other fibers. 

The average weekly rate of apparel 
class raw wool consumption in the 
United States during January averaged 
5,138,000 pounds, a substantial increase 
from December’s figure of 4,202,000 and 
somewhat above the 4,952,000 pounds a 
year ago. 

World wool consumption during all 
of 1959 increased very substantially and 
totaled 3,180,000,000 pounds, a rise of 
12 per cent from 1958. The largest 
increase was noted in the United States, 
the Netherlands, Japan, Australia and 
Britain. 

Wool futures strengthened somewhat 
during the month, with the largest 
gains recorded on the March contracts. 
At the beginning of the month closing 
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\ Some Wool Sales Reported 


quotations for March contracts were 
$1.233 and had risen to $1.26 by March 
22. A gain of 1% cents was also shown 
on the May and July contracts. 
Apparently there are some bearish 
factors on the horizon. First of all, the 
U. S. Tariff Commission has submitted 
its report to the President on its peril 
point investigation to determine if the 
wool tariff rate quota is too low. If the 
Commission’s findings were favorable 
to the domestic wool manufacturers, it 
is obligated to start its own escape 
clause action. Since the Tariff Commis- 
sion did not reveal its findings, most 
observers feel they did not find for the 
domestic manufacturers. Additional 


confusion is brought about by the fact 
that the government has not yet an- 
nounced the time for renegotiation of 
the wool fabric duty. If the Tariff 
Commission’s report was negative, most 
sources find it strange that the govern- 
ment has not yet announced the renego- 
tiation date. 

In replying to a plea from the New 
England congressional delegation that 
he tighten up the curbs on woolen and 
worsted fabric imports, President 
Eisenhower promised that domestic 
wool textile interests would be “fully 
considered” in the forthcoming nego- 
tiations at Geneva. The President’s 
letter said, in part, “Equitable solutions 
will be sought for the various difficul- 
ties associated with the tariff quota 
established under the Geneva wool 
fabric reservation. 

“The invocation of that reservation is 
but one example of the administration’s 
concern for the domestic industry’s 
welfare. There should be no doubt over 
continuation of that concern.” 

It is to be hoped that the “concern” 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 18, 1960 


Clean Basis 
Prices 


Jo 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 


Jo 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing. 


$1.20—1.25 
1.15—1.20 
1.05—1.10 


56 
55 
56 


One-half Blood: 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 


Three-eighths Blood: 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave, French Combing 


One-quarter Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. French Combing 
*Low-quarter Blood: 
*Common & Braid: 


1.15—1.21 
1.10—1.15 


1.10—1.15 
1.00—1.05 


1.03—1.10 
.95—1.00 
-95—1.00 
90— .95 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 


1.15—1.20 
1.05—1.15 


51 
52 


48 
49 


46 
47 
41 
40 


57 
59 


-55 
54 
49 


$ .53— 
51— 
A6— 


59 $ .49—. 
60 .46— 


Filer = teat: 


59 
56 


-56— 54 


.53— 


53— . 


59 
53 


‘50— .5: 
56— . 
ri 


WOOLS (1) 


AT—. 
Al—. 


49— .51 59 
4A3— AT 61 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 1.25—1.30 
*Ave,. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.20—1.25 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing. 1.10—1.15 
*8 Months (1” and over) 1.05—1.10 
*Fall (%” and over) 1.00—1.05 


AT—. 
44—. 
38— . 
41—. 
.38— . 


53— . 
A9— . 
4A3— . 
.44— .46 
41l—. 


.57— .59 
.54— .56 
A7T— .50 
A7T— .A9 
44— .47 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the Intermountain States, 


including Arizona and 


New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 


and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 
Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 


heavier in shrinkage. 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 


been converted to grease basis equivalents. 


Conversions have been made for 


various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 
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will be sufficient to prevent any further 
damage to our domestic wool manufac- 
turers. 

The filling of the 1960 tariff quota on 
March 4 brought renewed cries from 
importers that they were being injured 
by the increased duties. 

Another bearish influence on the 
wool market could be the wage in- 
creases which will be sought by the tex- 
tile workers’ unions. Manufacturers 
will no doubt try to absorb the costs 
of wage increases by buying wool at 
lower prices, which would rapidly filter 
back to the grower. 

The toned-down forecasts of the na- 
tion’s economy also might be considered 
a market depressant. Most economists 
now agree that the rosy predictions for 
the United States economy in 1960 will 
not hold true. No one expects a reces- 
sion, but many observers seem to agree 
that 1960 will be a “medium” year 
economically. 

These factors are pointed out here as 
part of the long-term wool outlook only. 
All present indications seem to be that 
the wool market will hold firm with 
buyers available for the wool as soon 
as it comes off the sneep’s back. 

Foreign wool prices regained the 
ground lost during February and by 
mid-month had equaled or exceeded the 
January quotations. Following are for- 
eign prices clean basis landed Boston 
with duty of 2514 cents paid as of 
March 18. 


Type Hobart Adelaide 
55 (64-70’s wp) $1.49 
62 z 1.43 
63 (60-64s wp) 1.39 
78 (64s good-av) 1.42 
OO } a ee si 1.34 
80 (60s good-av) 1.32 
423-2 (58-608) 1.32 
424-3 (56-58s) 127 
425-4 (50-56s) 1.21 
(Source: Daily News Record) 


During the third week in March 
pulled wool sales on the Boston market 
were reported as the best in five weeks 
by one of the largest handlers in the 
trade. Movements covered most types 
and prices were quoted very firm com- 
pared to the levels the week before. 
Actually buyers had upped their bids a 
cent or two and this action was one of 
the reasons for the sales upturn. Trade 
sources recall that pulled wools began 
to move at the same time last year and 
they feel that this will be repeated this 
year. 


Western Wool Sales and Contracting 


ARIZONA 


Practically all Arizona’s wool has 
been shorn and either sold or consigned 
at prices ranging from 38 to 4714 cents 
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on the wool sold. One reliable estimate 
is that approximately two-thirds of the 
1960 clip was sold, with the other one- 
third being consigned. Early in the 
month 8,000 fleeces of ewes wool 
brought 441% to 45 cents grease basis 
while 11,000 fleeces brought 40 to 41 
cents. Later in the month 21,000 fleeces 
of ewes wool sold for 391% to 474 cents 
grease basis. Another 138,000 pounds 
of ewes wool sold at 38 to 441% cents; 
30,000 pounds of ewes wool brought 
4614 cents per pound. 


CALIFORNIA 


At mid-month over 100,000 fleeces of 
newly shorn 12-months wool in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California were sold 
at prices ranging from 15 to 25 per cent 
above the same period a year ago, but 
15 per cent lower than the peak for per- 
haps comparable wool, as compared 
with last August. At Bakersfield 5,500 
fleeces of typical San Joaquin Valley 
fine wool sold at 38 cents per pound 
for the ewes and 43 cents for 900 year- 
ling fleeces. A year ago this clip gar- 
nered 30 cents per pound. Other sales 
in the San Joaquin Valley are as fol- 
lows: 500 fleeces at 4042 cents per 
pound compared with 3114 cents a year 
ago; 2,000 Rambouillet fleeces at 42 
cents per pound compared with 35 cents 
per pound last year; 14,000 fleeces at 
401% cents per pound for the ewes and 
44 cents for 1,00@ yearlings. A year 
ago about the same time 311% cents per 
pound was paid for the ewes and 35 
cents for 800 yearlings. A grower in 
the San Joaquin Valley sold his wool at 
a sealed bid sale at 42.5 cents to a 
Boston wool top manufacturer. Another 
bid from a manufacturer was 40% 
cents. 


In the Imperial Valley approximately 
4,800 fleeces rather light shrinking half- 
blood yearling ewes wool brought 461% 
to 47 cents. In the central sector from 
around Bakersfield to Los Banos, prices 
ranged from 38 to 4734 cents including 
4,000 fleeces heavy shrinking 12-months 
ewes wool at 38 cents. One clip con- 
sisting of 7,000 fleeces mostly fine ewes 
and 2,000 yearling fleeces commanded 
431% cents straight. A total of at least 
10,000 fleeces mostly 12-month ewes 
wool sold at 45 to 4614 cents and one 
clip around 2,000 fleeces at 4734 cents. 
This latter price was not fully con- 
firmed. 


COLORADO 


Early in the month three to four cars 
of lambs wool sold at 43 to 45 cents 
per greased pound. Toward the middle 
of the month around 60,000 pounds 
mostly lambs wool brought 43 to 45 
cents with some tag wools selling at 
18 cents to mostly 20 cents. 


IDAHO 


The first sale to be made in Idaho 
since the active buying in January, 
took place toward the middle of the 
month when a clip of about 2,200 fleeces 
sold at Mountain Home for 46% cents. 
Another range clip in the Mountain 
Home area, about 5,300 fleeces, brought 
49 cents. Both of these clips have been 
shorn and moved to market. A range 
clip out of Richfield of about 1,700 
fleeces sold at 471% cents. 

Although not fully confirmed it has 
been reported that the 49-cent sale was 
a clip that predominated in halfblood 
and being shorn so early it was very 
light shrinking. 

There have been numerous offers 
made for early shorn wools at varying 
prices but they have been rejected. 
Three different wool pool groups called 
for bids but as of March 18 prices 
offered were not accepted. Bids ranged 
on these pools from 44 to a high of 47.3 
cents per pound. Wool buyers from 


seven different companies were known 
to be in western Idaho in March and to 
have followed closely offers by pool 
groups, which would seem to indicate 
they are in the market for wool “at a 
price,” according to our informant. 


MONTANA 


Early in the month 40,000 pounds of 
mostly fine shorn 12-month ewes wool 
turned at $1.15 per clean pound landed 
Boston. This was in western Montana. 
In northern Montana 50,000 pounds of 
mostly fine wool sold at 47.26 cents 
f.o.b. and about an equal amount at 
$1.15 clean basis landed Boston. 


NEW MEXiCO 


Most of the ranchers in New Mexico 
have sheared their wool and have the 
wool in storage, but as yet there have 
been no sales. A few wool buyers have 
been in the area looking over the wool. 


SOUTH DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


There is not too much wool activity 
in this area due to terrific blizzards. 
Early March sales in the Newell-Belle 
Fourche area include 100,000 pounds 
of 12-months wool at $1.08 clean, deliv- 
ered; 80,000 pounds at $1.07 all bulk 
halfblood clips. Also 70,000 pounds 
original bag three-eighths clip sold at 
$1.05. One outstanding clip of 3,400 
fleeces 12-months wool sold at $1.12 and 
is estimated to have a scouring shrink 
of not more than 43 per cent. All sales 
are subject to core test to determine 
grease prices. 

In the fleece wool sections of eastern 
South Dakota and Minnesota where 
some early shearing is taking place 
prices reported range from 40 to 46 

(Continued on page 28) 
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this month s 


HE woo! pool last year contracted the 
wool on a tagged and untagged 
basis. The tagged wool received two 
cents a pound more than the untagged 
which, we think, helps keep the wool 
cleaner. We try to keep our ram wool 
separate from the ewe wool and also 
the whitefaced ewe’s wool separate from 
the blackfaced ewe’s wool. 
—Bartell Brothers 
Aberdeen, Idaho 


E try to hold to one grade within the 
fleece as well as within the flock 
as much as possible. We have elim- 
inated all black sheep and hire the best 
shearers available. To keep our wool 
clean, we never corral our sheep except 
to work them and feed on clean high 
ground. We keep our shearing pens 
clean, tie our fleeces right and take care 
that our sacks are firm, smooth, clean 
and uniform looking. 

While this latter does not improve 
the quality of the wool, it gives a good 
outward impression to any wool buyer. 

—Dick Schnell 
Newell, South Dakota 


think we would all be better off if 
time were allowed to sort and pack- 
age our wool properly. 
Most shearing is done too fast to 
handle the wool in the best way possible. 
—Waldon E. Strand 
Evansville, Wyoming 


UR wool is usually in the best pos- 
sible condition, as we shear before 
lambing, and our sheep aren’t nearly 
as taggy as those which are sheared at 
a later date. 
—John Streeter & Sons 
Sussex, Wyoming 


I am doing very little to improve the 
packaging of my wool, as I market in 
partnership with other men and am 
unable to induce them to improve con- 
ditions. 

With my small fiock I have worked 
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ame price. 

3 all ready 
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very hard to improve qu 
have tried to follow tt 
gested by the college a 
Then my wool is thr 
partners’ and we all g. 

Two years ago my w 
to go when I was ask 
a car with wool tha 
soaked with water. I : 
signed my wool with e 

It is the thought, cu 
among the growers i 
wool does not have to cept dry. This 
idea is definitely incor: t! I know that 
wool is a very good product and will 
stand a lot of abuse before it rots, but 
it will rot over a period of years if wet. 
We should take pride in this good prod- 
uct. 

Someday we may have to compete 
with foreign wool; therefore, we should 
improve our quality and marketing 
efficiency. 

—D. Ray Tebbs 
Panguitch, Utah 





Wool Market (Continued from page 27) 


cents depending on the quality of the 
wool. 


OREGON 


Early in the month 60,000 pounds 
mixed blood lambs wool sold at 45 to 
51 cents, Portland delivery; 10,000 
pounds of mixed blood yearling wool 
brought 49 to 53 cents f.o.b. 


UTAH 


There has been no contracting activ- 
ity on the Jericho wools. In fact, no 
wool buyers have been in the area. The 
Jericho wools have not been contracted 
for the last two years but instead have 
been bought at the Jericho shearing 
corral clip by clip at a sealed bid sale. 
This method has been very satisfactory 
to all concerned and will probably again 
prevail this year. Some old wools in 
Utah have sold for 35 to 40 cents net to 
the grower. 


TEXAS 


Shearing was delayed in Texas be- 
cause of bad weather. By mid-month 
about 30,000 fleeces of 1960 8-months 
wool had been contracted at Del Rio 
at 47 cents. An undetermined tonnage 
of the same type of wool was reported 
to have been contracted at Uvalde dur- 
ing the same period. About 70,000 
pounds of early shorn 12-month wool 
sold at 50 cents per pound. Some 90,000 
pounds of 1959 fall-shorn wool sold 
early in the month at an average price 
of 40 cents per pound. Also reported 
is the sale of about 200,000 pounds of 
12-months wool from last year’s clip 
to a Boston top company on a core test 
basis. 

WYOMING 


Sales of 473,000 pounds of 1959 wools 
were reported in Wyoming at prices 
ranging from 39 to 44% cents f.o.b. 
Boston, with the bulk going at 40 to 
441, cents. In northern Wyoming small 
lots of mixed grade 1960 shorn ewes 
wool, totaling around 4,000 pounds sold 
early in the month at 38 to 42 cents 
per grease pound. 

Wool market activity turned moder- 
ately active toward mid-month. A half 
million pounds of 1959 shorn ewes wool 
mostly fine but estimated at 62 to 67 
per cent shrinkage, sold in the Casper 
area at 39 to 444% cents per grease 
pound landed Boston. In northern Wyo- 
ming sales of 1960 shorn ewes wool 
mostly 12-months ranged from 40 to 46 
cents per grease pound f.o.b. landing 
point, largely 42%4 cents and up. A few 
clips went at $1.15 per clean pound 
landed Boston. 

In northeastern Wyoming between 
7,000 and 8,000 fleeces sold for 45 to 48 
cents grease pound f.o.b. loading point. A 
few clips of lambs wool ranged from 37 
to 42 cents per grease pound. Also at 
mid-month 400,000 pounds of medium 
to fine 12-months ewes wool turned at 
40 to 46 cents per grease pound f.o.b. 
loading point. A 50,000 pound specialty 
clip brought 48.31 cents. 


Animal Health 
January 1960 


URING the month of January scabies 
was diagnosed in 118 sheep flocks 
and one cattle herd, The cattle out- 
break was in Oregon while the sheep 
flocks affected were in the states of 
New York (4), Kentucky (1), Maryland 
(2), Pennsylvania (1), Virginia (7), 
Illinois (39), Indiana (2), Michigan 
(4), Ohio (5), Iowa (18), South Dakota 
(5), Missouri (27) and Tennessee (3). 
There was one outbreak of scrapie in 
Ohio. No cases of bluetongue were 
reported. 
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In Memoriam: 





A. A. Covey, Pioneer 
Sheepman, Dies 


LMON Andrew Covey, 83, prominent 

businessman and rancher, died in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, March 11 of 
causes incident to age. 

Mr. Covey first went into the sheep 
ranching business with his father and 
brothers near Cokeville, Wyoming. He 
operated that ranch and several other 
ranching properties in Wyoming until 
his death. He was a director and past 
president of the Uinta Development 
Company, which owns extensive grazing 
interests in Wyoming. 

In addition to his ranching business, 
he had many investments in the Salt 
Lake area. He has been president of 
the Covey Investment Company since its 
inception in 1906. In 1907 Mr. Covey 
and his brothers began building the first 
of several apartment houses in Salt 
Lake City and has owned them since 
that time. 

Mr. Covey is survived by his widow, 
a son, two daughters, two brothers and 
a sister. The National Wool Grower 
extends condolences to his family. 


Import Threat (Continued from page 25) 


only 61.9 per cent of low grade beef 
and in several other months was under 
70 per cent. Mutton imports were un- 
usually high during this period. 

This wide differential is particularly 
significant in light of the shortage of 
low grade beef and the fact that newly 
developed table meat formulas permit 
a high degree of substitution of mutton 
for beef in selected items. Other things 
being equal, these conditions should 
have caused mutton prices to have 
strengthened, rather than to have 
weakened, relative to low grade cow 
beef prices. 

Domestic beneless mutton prices 
would appear to have been reduced $4 
to $5 per hundredweight in 1959 as a 
result of the large imports of foreign 
mutton. Allowing for boning and dress- 
ing percentage, prices to producer were 
reduced by around $1.50 per hundred- 
weight. For total sheep slaughtered in 
1959 the net loss to American sheep 
producers would thus be about $3,000,- 
000 for mutton alone. This figure rep- 
resents about 25 to 30 per cent of the 
income from the sale of sheep. 

California packers indicate that im- 
ported boneless mutton has made it very 
difficult to find outlets for domestic 
mutton carcasses. They say that high 
labor costs in this country makes it 
almost impossible to compete with the 
foreign product. 
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NEWS FROM 


ONE EAST 42ND STREET. NEW YORK 17. N.Y. 


T the American Sheep Producers 

Council’s convention at Denver re- 
cently, G. Norman Winder, president of 
Woolens and Worsteds of America, Inc., 
declared, “Retailers in the United 
States should take stock of their atti- 
tudes toward the ‘import myth’ if they 
want to avoid the consequences of a 
purchasing recession.” 

He said too many stores are contin- 
uing to foster “the theory that imports 
are more glamorous than products of 
our home industries whose paychecks 
keep their cash registers ringing.” 

Mr. Winder told the group that while 
he was particularly concerned with the 
effect this approach has had on the 
American wool textile industry, he was 
aware that the problem is not confined 
here. “All products, both hard goods 
and soft goods, face heavy foreign com- 
petition,” he declared. 

“We must have the support of re- 
tailers to balance the effect of imports 
and keep the American economy on an 
even keel,” Mr. Winder continued. He 
stated that the influx of foreign goods 
on American retail counters is hamper- 
ing full production in many fields, lim- 
iting the spending power of hundreds 
of thousands of our workers. ‘“Mean- 
while,” he added, “foreign interests 
have set their nets for the American 
dollar.” 

He declared that while the American 
wool textile industry was leading the 
way to acquaint the public with the 
quality, value and dependability of 
American-made products, he hoped 
there would be a concerted effort by all 
industries to do something about the 
situation. 


Cites Accomplishments 


Robert S. Taplinger, secretary of 
Woolens and Worsteds of America and 
public relations counsel for the asso- 
ciation, stated that the wool group is 
successfully developing a positive pub- 
lic attitude that would affirm the pres- 
tige of American-made wool products, 
and cited the organization’s accomplish- 
ments in this direction. 

In addition to Woolens and Worsteds 
of America’s co-sponsoring organiza- 
tions, current membership comprises 
almost 100 mills, as well as a number 
of associate members in allied fields. 
“A few years ago no one believed this 
possible. Now new members are join- 
ing regularly,” he said. 

“The mills and the wool growers have 
taken leadership in the promotion of 


this essential industry. It is interesting 
to note the program is receiving in- 
creasing recognition by apparel manu- 
facturers and labor groups,” he said. 
“This is positive proof of the impor- 
tance of our program.” 


Tells of Extensive Coverage 


Mr. Taplinger also told of the exten- 
sive press, television and radio cover- 
age given American-made wools and 
which resulted from Woolens and 
Worsteds of America’s activities. 

“U. S. WOOLENS PRAISED” is the 
photo-caption of a nationally syndicated 
Associated Press article. Photos of de- 
signer fashions are shown with de- 
scriptive copy—‘“All American woolen 
fabrics by American manufacturers 
are making news this spring.” 

“DON’T REGARD IMPORT LABEL 
AS SURE SIGN OF QUALITY” head- 
lines a General Feature Syndicate story. 
The article describes the excellent qual- 
ity and value of American wool fash- 
ions for men and notes that “the word 
imported stitched in gold thread adds 
nothing to the basic worth of a gar- 
ment.” 

“AMERICA IS CELEBRATING 
WOOL BICENTENNIAL”—a quarter- 
page six photo story in the Baltimore 
News Post—heralds the anniversary of 
the American wool textile industry and 
traces its history from pre-Revolution- 
ary days to the present with emphasis 
on the excellence of American wools. 

“AMERICAN WOOLS HAVE GONE 
SO HIGH FASHION THAT DESIGN- 
ERS ARE FAVORING THEM OVER 
IMPORTS” said a recent issue of the 
Denver Post—a quarter-page photo 
story elaborated upon this theme and 
cited the “most desirable suits in the 
world this year are American-made 
even to the woolens and worsteds.” 

“WEAR IT IN WOOL” heads up a 
quarter-page photo-story describing 
“handsome American-made woolens” in 
the Arkansas Democrat. “U. S. WOOL- 
EN MAKERS NOTE ANNIVERSARY” 
in the same publication, is the title of 
a bicentennial story describing the 
American wool textile industry and its 
products. 

Mr. Taplinger told the delegation that 
every one present must help create a 
greater demand for American wools. 
“YOU MUST ASK FOR AMERICAN 
WOOLS — DEMAND AMERICAN 
WOOLS—AND INSIST THAT LOCAL 
RETAILERS FULFILL YOUR RE- 
QUESTS.” 
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Reduction in Slaughter and Increased 
Carcass Prices Lend Strength 


March 22, 1960 


A reduction in total lamb slaughter 
numbers and a sharp increase in 
wholesale carcass prices have blended 
to give considerable strength to the 
live lamb market during March. During 
the month, producers generally were 
receiving $1.50 to $2.50 more for live 
lamb offerings than in the previous 
month. 


After a short month in February, the 
March kill was again far below total 
lamb slaughter during the same period 
in 1959. This is largely due to heavy 
early marketings in November and 
December 1959. 


Strong demand at the wholesale level 
has increased carcass prices generally 
from $4 to $5 per hundredweight. On 
March 17 top packer-brand carcasses 
weighing 35 to 45 pounds were selling 
at 46 to 461% cents per pound; 45 to 55 
pound carcasses were selling at 45 to 
451% cents per pound, while 55 to 65 
pound carcasses were bringing 43 cents. 


The early-March changes in lamb 
grade standards had a definite benefi- 
cial effect on the market. The USDA 
in most cases has been successful in 
shifting the grade requirements a half 
to a full grade, thus allowing many 
more lambs to be graded choice and also 
a higher percentage qualifying for the 
prime category. If time and usage do 
not deteriorate the new grade stand- 
ards, the consumer should be able to 
find lamb at the meat market containing 
proportionately less fat. 


The first prime spring lambs of the 
season moved out of the Texas area in 
mid-March and received a $2 to $2.50 
premium over old-crop fed lambs. 


In the California area the new lamb 
crop is generally making slow progress. 
In many areas the weather has been 
unfavorable for lamb and _ pasture 
growth. Early reports have indicated 
that the greater share of spring lambs 
from Los Banos and southward are still 
well short of slaughter finish, even 
though some of the earliest droppings 
now weigh around 90 to 95 pounds. In 
the Sacramento valley feed conditions 
are fair with many lambs weighing 65 


to 75 pounds. While early reports of 
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to Market 


bids and asking prices have been indi- 
cated, no transactions have been con- 
firmed to date. With these short feed 
supplies an extra amount of early feed- 
er lambs will no doubt come out of the 
California area this spring. 

Because of late spring thaws, sheep- 
men have been forced to dip low into 
their winter feed resources. However, 
better than average snow in much of 
the West gives promise of good spring 
pasture. 

If lambs continue to move to market 
at the regular rate, lamb prices should 
continue to rise slowly. However, if 
lambs are carried to excess weight and 
fat, some erratic downward movements 
in the price for fed lambs may occur. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
ARIZONA 


Early March: At least 11 loads choice 
and mixed choice and prime 105-119 
pound shorn slaughter lambs with num- 
ber one pelts sold at $20 to $20.75 for 
current delivery. 

Mid March: Some 4,600 choice to 
prime spring slaughter lambs were sold 
or contracted at $23. They are expected 
to weigh 100 pounds or less and most 
of them sold for delivery on or before 
April 1. Some 9,000 mostly choice with 
some prime 100- to 115-pound old-crop 


lambs with mostly number one pelts 
sold at $20 for current delivery. Six 
thousand head choice to prime 95- to 
100-pound spring slaughter lambs sold 
for $23 and 2,500 choice 80-pound feeder 
lambs brought $19.50. Some 18 loads 
choice with prime end 120-pound old- 
crop shorn slaughter lambs with num- 
ber one pelts commanded $20 for 


current to April 1 delivery. 
CALIFORNIA 


Early March: In the southern sector 
of California at least 30 loads mostly 
good with end of choice old-crop shorn 
slaughter lambs, 118 pounds down, sold 
for $21. Six loads sold at $20.50, both 
of these with number one pelts. In the 
northern sections of the state scattered 
small lots of mostly good with number 
one pelts, 100 to 115 pounds, brought 
$19.50 to $21 with the bulk bringing $20 
and up. The first transaction on spring 
slaughter lambs in the San Joaquin 
Valley was confirmed on March 1. This 
involved two loads at $23. They are 
expected to grade choice and prime and 
scale around 95 to 100 pounds at mid- 
March delivery. Another two loads with 
about the same grade, weight and de- 
livery specifications were contracted 
March 5 at $23. Trade on old-crop shorn 
slaughter lambs in the Imperial Valley 
continued relatively slow with the price 
trend steady to weak. Mostly choice 
lambs with end of prime 110- to 120- 
pound shorn alfalfa pasture slaughter 
lambs with number one and two pelts 
sold at $20.25 to $21. An odd load of 
choice with sprinklings of good brought 
$20. Transactions were f.o.b. the Val- 
ley with 4 per cent shrink. In central 
California two loads of choice and 
prime 95- to 98-pound spring lambs sold 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week Ended 


Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter to Date 


Slaughter at Major Centers 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled) : 


1959 
Mar. 21 
2,724,322 

222,410 


1960 
Mar. 19 
2,700,666 
218,930 


$23.25 
22.62 


21.82 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds 
Choice, 45-55 pounds 





Federally Inspected Slaughter—February 





Calves 


Sheep and Lambs 


1960 
1,437,000 
389,000 
5,841,000 
1,076,000 


1,219,000 

377,006 
5,686,000 
1,080,000 
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at $23 with the buyer to pick delivery 
date. 

Mid-March: Mostly choice to prime 
spring slaughter lambs in the San 
Joaquin Valley were sold or contracted 
at $23 to $24 with expected delivery 
weights at 85 to 100 pounds. Most of 
the transactions were made on lambs 
coming off alfalfa pasture although 
some range lambs are also included. 
Several bands of mixed fats and feed- 
ers reportedly were contracted at $21.50 
to $22 straight. One of the bands is 
expected to run 40 per cent feeders and 
60 per cent fat slaughter lambs, weigh- 
ing 88 pounds at March 23 delivery date. 
Most of the deals call for March and 
early April delivery. 

In the Sacramento Valley scattered 
lots of choice and prime spring lambs 
sold at $23 to $24.25, mainly on a de- 
livery to the plant basis. Activity 
expanded on old-crop lambs in the 
Imperial Valley and prices averaged 
mostly steady. Some 55 loads sold at 
$20 to $21 for delivery by April 1 with 
most of those weighing 112 to 118 
pounds and with number one to fall- 
shorn pelts. Some 1,500 old-crop lambs 
sold in Northern California during the 
week of March 14. These were in good 
and choice feeder flesh with number 2 
pelts. They were contracted at $18.50 
with shipments to be completed by the 
end of April and they are expected to 
average 98 pounds. 


COLORADO 


Early March: Sales were confirmed 
on 43 loads of good to mostly choice 
101- to 114-pound fed wooled lambs at 
$20.50 to $21. Sales were also confirmed 
on 34 loads of choice to prime 108- to 
118-pound fed wooled lambs at $21.25 
to $21.75. 


Mid-March: Fed lambs over 110 
pounds were under some price pressure. 
In northern Colorado sales were con- 
firmed on 44 loads of choice and mixed 
good and prime 107- to 115-pound fed 
wooled lambs at $21.25 to $22.25, the 
bulk of the late sales going at $22 to 
$22.25. Three loads of choice 116-pound 
shorn lambs with number one pelts 
brought $19.75. During the week of 
March 14 choice and mixed choice and 
prime 106- to 117-pound fed wooled 
lambs were bringing $22.25 to $23 with 
late sales going at $22.75 to $23. Choice 
and mixed choice and prime 113- to 116- 
pound shorn lambs with number one 
pelts brought $20.75 to $21.50. 


Ewes: Around a load of good and 
choice two-year old ewes, some with 
lambs at the side, brought $26.50. 


IDAHO 


Early March: Four loads of mostly 
good and choice 101- to 110-pound 
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wooled lambs turned at $20.50 to $21. 
Two loads of choice 110-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs were sold at $21.75. 


Mid-March: 600 head mostly choice 
106- to 107-pound wooled slaughter 
lambs sold for $21.50, these clean-up 
lambs. 


MONTANA 


Early March: Some six loads of 
choice and low prime 110- to 119-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs sold in eastern 
Montana at $20 to $20.25 with 10 cents 
per pound weight penalty for those 
sealing over 110 pounds. Some 1,600 
head with number two pelts mixed 
weight feeder and slaughter lambs 
brought $18. Three cars of good and 
choice 95-pound wooled lambs sold on a 
shearing account at $20. Eight loads 
good and low choice 104- to 113-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs brought $19 to 
$19.25. In eastern Montana 5,400 good 
and choice 90- to 95-pound shearing 
lambs sold largely for $19, for March 
1 to 15 delivery. 


Mid-March: In eastern Montana near- 
ly four loads mostly choice and some 
low prime 106- to 111-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs for immediate delivery 
brought $20.50 to $20.75. A deck of 
shorn 99-pound number two pelt lambs 
sold for $19.50. A load of good to prime 
108- to 117-pound net wooled slaughter 
lambs sold for $20.25 to $21. In south 
central Montana five cars of choice and 


1960 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EVENTS 


July 19-20: NWGA Summer Executive Committee 
Meeting, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

August 17-18: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

January 22-25, 1961: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Denver, Colorado. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


July 19-20: NWGA Summer Executive Committee 
Meeting, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

August 11-12: California Wool Growers Convention, 
San Francisco, California. 

January 22-25, 1961: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Denver, Colorado. 


SALES 
a 2-3: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia 


May 5-7: Texas Purebred Sheep Breeders All-Breed 
Sale, Brownwood, Texas. 

June 14-16: Rambouillet Ram Show and Sale, San 
Angelo, Texas. 

August 3: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 

August 3: Nevada Ram Sale, Ely, Nevada. 

August 10: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 

August 17-18: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

September 15: Utah Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, Utah. 

September 17: Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, Idaho. 

September 29: U. S. Sheep Experiment Station Sale, 
Dubois, Idaho. 

October 10: Craig Ram Sale, Craig, Colorado. 


SHOWS 


— 1: California Wool Show, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia. 


May 1: Far Western International Sheep Dog Trials, 
Sacramento, California. 

May 5-7: Texas Purebred Sheep Breeders All-Breed 
Wool Show, Brownwood, Texas. 
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prime near 113 pounds relatively high 
yielding lambs brought $21.75. About 
five cars good and choice near 100- 
pound shearing lambs for a quick turn 
finish sold for $20.50 with an equivalent 
of 4 per cent shrink. 


Ewes: Early in the month 1,000 com- 
ing two-year-old whitefaced ewes bred 
to lamb April 1 turned at $26 per head 
and 500 head sorted out of a 750-head 
band sold at $26.50 each. 

NEW MEXICO 

Mid-March: Reports from the Clovis- 
Amarillo area show a total of over 15 
loads of good to mostly choice 93- to 
117-pound slaughter lambs with mostly 
number one pelts going for $19 to $20. 


OREGON 


Early March: Ten loads of good and 
choice 100- to 110-pound fresh to fall 
shorn lambs were delivered to Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California buyers 
at $20 to $21. Some 500 head choice 
with prime end sold at $22.50 delivered 
Portland. Around 800 mostly choice 
110-pound fall shorn and wooled lambs 
brought $21 to $22, mostly $21.75 to $22. 


Mid-March: 2,800 head mostly choice 
under 110 pounds with number one 
pelts were delivered to California and 
Washington points out of Oregon pens 
at $21 to $22. Some 1,600 mostly choice 
100- to 110-pound slaughter lambs sold 
at $22 to $22.50 on wooled and fall 
shorn pelts, with some kinds going at 
$20 to $21.50, all on a delivery to Port- 
land basis. Four loads of choice with 
some prime included, number one and 
two pelt offerings sold at $22 with an- 
other 200 head of 125- to 128-pound with 
number one pelts bringing $20—all de- 
livered to Washington points. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Ewes: In the Belle Fourche area 153 
coming four-year-old ewes turned at $23 
per head; 228 coming two-year-old ewes 
sold at $27.50. Fifty aged ewes brought 
$12, and 69 solid-mouth ewes $18. A 
total of 570 coming four-year-old ewes 
with 130 per cent lamb crop sold at $26. 
All these sales were for immediate de- 
livery. In the Newell area about 100 
yearling ewes brought $25 per head. 


TEXAS 


Early March: A load of fat lambs 
sold at Menard for 18 cents a pound 
delivered to Fort Worth. They were 
in number two skins. Three loads of 
freshly shorn lambs sold at Fort Stock- 
ton for 16 cents, weighing 105 pounds. 
A sale was also reported of two loads 

(Continued on page 39) 
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BRACKEN FE 


Twelfth Of A Series Of Articles On How To Reduce Livestock Possoning 


RACKEN fern! is poisonous to cat- 

tle and horses. In cattle, poisoning 
is usually acute and is most likely to 
occur during the late-summer grazing 
period, when other feed is scarce. In 
horses, it usually occurs after animals 
have fed for several weeks on hay 
containing considerable quantities of 
bracken. 

Livestock losses are heaviest in east- 
ern areas and in the States bordering 
the West Coast. 


The leaves and other aboveground 
portions of the plant are poisonous. 


Where and When It Grows 


These plants grow on burned areas, 
in woodlands and other shaded areas, 
and on hillsides, open pastures, and 
ranges. 


The plants start their growth in the 
spring, and usually they will remain 
green until the leaves are killed by 
frost. 


How It Affects Livestock 


Animals show effects of the poison 
only after eating considerable quanti- 
ties of bracken for 2 to 4 weeks. 

In cattle, the symptoms are: 

1. High fever 
2. Difficulty in breathing 





Western species 


Z Eastern species 














Excessive salivation 

Nasal and rectal bleeding 
Congestion of the mucous 
brane 


In horses, the symptoms are: 


Yellowish tint on mucous 
branes of eyes 
Difficulty in breathing 
Unsteady gait 
Drowsiness 

Dilated pupils 
Constipation 

Weak pulse 
Nervousness 
Twitching muscles 
Extreme emaciation 


— 
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How to Reduce Livestock Losses 


Animals will seldom eat bracken fern 
if sufficient forage is available. Live- 
stock owners can practically eliminate 
losses by supplying sufficient forage, 
either on the pasture or in the form 
of hay. Supplemental feeding may be 
beneficial. 

Some affected animals can be saved 
if poisoning is diagnosed early. They 
may respond to a laxative, such as a 
saline purgative, raw linseed oil, or 
mineral oil. Thiamine hydrochloride 
injected intravenously has been re- 
ported helpful in some early or chronic 
cases. The thiamine hydrochloride 
treatment should be given by, or under 


Bracken fern has stout, black, hori- 
zontal root stalks. The leaves or 
fronds, which grow directly from the 
root stalks, are broad, triangular and 
divided into three main parts. Each 
part is segmented. The plant is a 
—- and belongs to the fern 
amily. 


the direction of, your local veterinar- 
ian. 

Bracken fern can be eradicated. In 
areas where cultivation is practicable, 
the plants can be destroyed by cultivat- 
ing the soil 2 to 3 years. Alternate 
grazing has been reported effective in 
preventing abundant plant growth. 
Keeping tops cut to starve the roots is 
of value. 


Where to Obtain More Information 


You can obtain more detailed infor- 
mation on bracken fern poisoning by 
getting in touch with your county agri- 
cultural agent or by writing to your 
State agricultural experiment station 
or to the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Consult your local veterinarian 
if you have any questions regarding 
affected animals. 

Note: The map shows areas where 
most livestock poisoning has_ been 
reported. 


1Pteridium aquilinum var. pubescens— 
found in western United States. P. aquili- 
num var. latiusculum—found in eastern 
United States. 
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ASPC Panel 


the display we have set up. This is a 
grand opportunity to talk personally 
with lots of people about lamb. 

A very valuable club contact, which 
is really more than the average club 
contact, is the home demonstration 
clubs. These are study groups and are 
interested in an educational program, 
not just entertainment. They plan their 
own study programs and are keenly 
interested in whatever is presented. 

We also have a great contribution 
to make to institutions which are en- 
gaged in quantity food service. Right 
now we are interested in the school 
lunch program. This year, the USDA 
authorized the purchase of two million 
pounds of ground lamb which will be 
used in the school lunches, and, so far, 
they have been able to purchase enough 
for testing around in 10 pilot cities. 
We, of course, are very anxious for this 
to be well accepted. In cooperation 
with the USDA, we have prepared a 


(Continued from page 19) 


New Mexico Resolutions 


—the most basic natural resources, recom- 
mended continuation of the appropriation 
for the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for this purpose on the same basis as last 
year. 

Favored necessary amandatory legislation 
to give Taylor Grazing licensees a right of 
appeal on the merits of any —s dis- 
putes from a decision thereon by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to the Federal District 
Court in the federal district and division 
where the range involved is located and 
that upon such appeal a hearing de novo 
be held on the merits of such dispute before 
the court. 

Favored legislation requiring specific 
approval of Congress in any acquisition of 
land by federal agencies. 

Urged that the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment advise the grazing lessee or permittee 
the appraised value of such lands proposed 
to be sold when he is notified of such classi- 
fication for sale. 

Requested cooperation of the State High- 
way Department and State Police in work- 
ing out plans for the safer crossing of 
livestock across state highways. Suggested 
the use of portable warning signs and any 
other measures deemed necessary. 


Predatory Animals 


Urged that the New Mexico legislature 
appropriate the necessary funds to continue 
and expand control of predatory animals. 

Opposed any legislation that would limit 
the technique of taking predatory animals. 

Urged the State Game Department to 
expand their predatory control work. 

Expressed appreciation to the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service for their efforts in the 
control of predatory animals and rodents. 

Expressed appreciation for the coopera- 
tion given by local fish and game commit- 
tees and any others contributing to the 
predator control program. 


General Matters 


Commended the State Tax Commission 
for continuing the fair and equitable for- 
mula for the assessment of livestock and 
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series of recipes for the use of this 
ground lamb, and our home economists 
are demonstrating these recipes to 
school lunch supervisors and school 
lunch cooks so that they will be pre- 
pared to handle it for maximum accept- 
ance by the students. 


Bulletins for School Lunch Supervisors 


Even before this purchase of ground 
lamb, we worked with the school lunch 
supervisors in encouraging the serving 
of lamb in the school lunch program. 
Some of the bulletins we have used 
with them are: “Low Cost Lamb Lunch- 
eon Dishes,” and “Low Cost Lamb 
Recipes for Quantity Service.” 

Our “Nutritionally Evaluated Quan- 
tity Recipes for Lamb” has received 
many favorable comments from dieti- 
tians. It was shown to the American 
Dietetic Association this last year. 

Lamb is an important factor in diets 
used in hospitals and we want it prop- 
erly prepared so that it will be delicious 


(Continued from page 20) 


grazing lands. Urged all wool growers to 
cooperate fully in following the rules and 
regulations when rendering their livestock 
for tax purposes. 

Recommended continued support of Mr. 
Stephen Hart of the National Live Stock 
Tax Committee and commended him for his 
work in adjusting cretain inequities in the 
present income tax and inheritance laws. 

Requested that the Connelly Reservation 
which provides that the World Court shall 
not have jurisdiction in domestic affairs, 
be continued and efforts to repeal it be 
opposed. Petitioned Congress not to submit 
any constitutional rights to the jurisdiction 
of the World Court. 

Favored passage of an 8 million dollar 
bond issue for educational buildings for 
institutions of higher learning. 

Commended the personnel of the Experi- 
ment Station and the Extension Service for 
their cooperation with the New Mexico Wool 
Growers in the production and marketing 
of their products. 

Expressed appreciation to the state uni- 
versity for the dynamic approach they have 
taken to the problems confronting the 
sheep industry. 

Commended and thanked Jack Ruttle for 
the presentation of the 1960 Wool Show 
and his work in sending New Mexico 
fleeces to out-of-state shows. 

Thanked Sam Goodwin, W. D. McFadin 
and Bob White for their work in judging 
the Wool Show. 

Commended Dick Stauder and the county 
agents for their cooperation in connection 
with the Range Sheep Show and urged their 
continued assistance. 

Urged more ranchers to enter and help 
promote the Range Sheep Show. Requested 
that a man be put in charge of caring for 
all sheep entered in the show. 

Requested that the New Mexico Wool 
Growers sponsor a state 4-H wool judging 
contest; the contest to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual state 4-H club camp; 
details of the contest to be handled by the 
Extension Service with awards in the 
amount of $25 to be provided by the New 
Mexico association. 


as well as nutritious to these people to 
whom it is served. 


A Real Lamb Ambassador 


These are just some of the impor- 
tant contacts through which the home 
economist reaches large numbers of 
people with the lamb story. Every time 
we turn around, however, we have an 
opportunity to sell lamb to Mrs. Home- 
maker, and no contact is too trivial for 
us. These contacts give us a chance 
not only to correct any misconceptions 
they have, but, even more, it puts us 
in contact with someone who is inter- 
ested in lamb and they, in turn, will 
interest their friends, and lots of them 
will ask us to come to their clubs and 
give a program. So, in meeting women 
on any occasion, we home economists 
with the American Lamb Council are 
always prepared to pull out a few recipe 
folders and our business cards and 
present them to the lady so that she 
will know she is talking to a real “lamb 
ambassador.” 





Asked continuation of the junior wool 
growers recognition certificates awarded at 
the annual convention banquet. Requested 
that the New Mexico Wool Growers continue 
to co-sponsor awards to the state 4-H live- 
stock judging contest and livestock demon- 
stration. 

Asked that the New Mexico Wool Grow- 
ers urge the state board of education to 
make every effort to continue vocational 
agricultural training in the high schools in 
New Mexico where need and effective par- 
ticipation is evident. 

Fully endorsed R. P. Tinnin of Albuquer- 
by - ey ye for election to the board 
of directors of the Y y 
eae Chamber of Commerce 

Urged Congress to appropriate sufficient 
funds for the planning of small watershed 
poate in + ins Mexico. 

Expressed appreciation to all wh - 
tributed to the success of the peice a 
“Thanked M 

anked Mr. Frank Dunlap and th 
of the Wool Warehouse Comamnen el ae 
buquerque for the excellent barbecue pre- 
pared and served to the members and guests 
of the convention; also for their cooperation 
In receiving and storing fleeces for the wool 
show. 

Submitted the following recommendatio 
for the 1960 annual New Mesias Ram Sale: 

1, Sale to be held at the New Mexico 
state fair grounds in Albuquerque. 2. Date 
August 5, 1960. 3. Auctioneer: Walter Brit. 
ten. 4. Sale order: (a) medium, (b) mutton, 
(c) fine. 5. Ram certification to be con- 
tinued. 6. All rams used in the sale to be 
machine shorn after January 1, 1960. 

Continued sponsorship of the winning 4-H 
wool judging team to be sent to the regional 
wool judging contest at Sonora, Texas. 
Urged that sponsors or sponsor be secured 
to enable the second place New Mexico 4-H 
team to compete in the regional contest. 

Extended sincere thanks to all members 
of the women’s committee for their vigorous 
and successful efforts during the past year 
in conducting the Make It Yourself With 
Wool contest and in the promotion of “Eat 
More Lamb.” 

Extended sincere sympathy to families 
of all members who passed away during 
the past year. 
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“In necessary things, unity; in doubtful things, liberty; in all things, charity.” 


Thank You! 


VEN though the ASPC is increasing 
their promotional work for 1960, 
the members of the wool and lamb 
budget committees and delegates and 
directors thought well enough of the 
educational and promotional work done 
by the ladies of the Women’s Auxiliary 
to allocate to them the same funds as in 
1959. 

We will not disappoint them. We will 
match their money with WORK. We 
are expanding our activities in all 
aspects. In the Make It Yourself With 
Wool sewing contest, we are adding a 
new active sportswear ensemble cate- 
gory and will conduct an adult, non- 
professional group sewing contest. 
Most of the states will conduct a lamb 
cooking contest in their lamb promotion. 
The Miss Wool contest is getting off to 
a good start throughout the Auxiliary 
states with appointment of chairmen in 
each state. 

Mrs. Gladys Chapitis, supervisor of 
the sewing contest for the newly formed 
ASPC wool division, has many new and 
progressive ideas and is as enthusiastic 
as we are. 

We are proud of the promotional and 
educational accomplishments for 1959 
and are ENTHUSIASTICALLY plan- 
ning on an even better 1960. We believe 
that we can help the sheep industry by 
our WORK and TALK and are happy 
to be able to carry on these projects 
and be a part of this worthwhile effort. 

Thank you, ASPC, from all the ladies 
of the Women’s Auxiliary. 

—Mrs. O. T. (Faye) Evans, President 

Women’s Auxiliary, NWGA 


HE credit for the origination of the 
Make It Yourself With Wool con- 
test in Nevada goes to Mrs. Daniel 
Clark, East Ely. It was through her 
efforts and her four district directors 
(Mrs. John E. Humphrey, Reno; Mrs. 
Van Welch, Elko; Mrs. March Landa, 
Reno; Miss Hazel Zimmerman, Las 
Vegas) that Nevada participated in the 
contest five years before the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Nevada Wool Growers 
Association was organized in 1953. 
Other state contest directors have 
been Mrs. John E. Humphrey, Reno; 
Mrs. Steven Landa, Reno; and Mrs. 
Aleck Tourreuil, Elko, present director. 
There were four districts in Nevada 
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—Richard Baxter 


until 1957 when the state was divided 
into nine districts. District contests 
are held in the fall at fashion show 
teas, luncheons and schools. Each dis- 
trict sends a junior and senior winner 
to the state contest, which is held in 
conjunction with the annual convention 
of the Nevada Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. 


Since 1953 the Auxiliary of the Ne- 
vada Wool Growers Association has 
sponsored the sewing contest, with the 
exception of 1956 and 1957 when the 
Nevada Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs sponsored 
the contest in conjunction with the 
Wool Growers Auxiliary. Although it is 
not now under BPW sponsorship many 
of the clubs work with the district di- 
rectors. 

The state contest lasts two days and 
is held alternately between Reno, Ely 
and Elko. Reno was the 1959 convention 
city with the Reno Auxiliary hostessing 
the contest. 


A professional model and commenta- 
tor instructed the girls for the luncheon 
show which was held in the Mapes 
Hotel. One junior and one senior con- 
testant and the state contest director 
appeared on television. 


At the convention time is allowed for 
the state director to meet with the dis- 
trict directors. At this time information 
on the next contest is given, ideas are 
exchanged and there is a question and 
answer period. This year the state di- 
rector presented each of her directors 
with a Contest Directors Handbook. 


RS. Aleck (Marguerite) Tourreuil, 

Elko, has been state contest di- 

rector of the Make 

It Yourself With 

Wool contest since 

1957. She is a mem- 

ber of the Nevada 

Wool Growers Auxil- 

iary and is active in 

her local auxiliary at 

Elko. Mrs. Tourreuil is employed as 

director of the Elko County Welfare 
Department. 

The Nevada Wool Growers Auxiliary 
was organized on a state level Novem- 
ber 19, 1953 during the state convention 
of the Nevada Wool Growers Associa- 
tion at Elko. Mrs. Jess Goicoechea was 
elected president at that time. 

Mrs. Stanley Ellison was installed as 
president in 1955 and served three 
years. In 1959 Mrs. Loyd Sorensen was 
elected and is serving her second year. 

The Nevada auxiliary sponsors a 
contest luncheon for contestants, auxil- 
iary members and directors, during the 
state convention. Decorations for the 
1959 luncheon included large white, 
home-made, wooly lambs. Pen Point 
cleaners made from colorful shades of 
wool felt were handed out as favors. 
Lamb promotion mats were used on the 
tables and pamphlets on wool distrib- 
uted. 


(Alta) Sorensen, Elko, 
of the Nevada Wool 
Growers’ Auxiliary, 
has been a_ wool 
grower’s wife since 
1926. Alta married a 
sheepman and 
learned early in life 
to live by the motto, 
* “sheep come first.” 
She has spent summers living in a sheep 
camp on the range, has moved camp, 
hauled water, helped trail, and cook for 
lamb crews on a small camp stove. 
Many times the sagebrush has been 
her clothesline. She has even slept on 
“pelican” beds under the stars. Mrs. 
Sorensen served two years as president 
of Eastern Nevada Auxiliary. 


RS. Loyd 


l president 


RS. B. H. Robison, lamb promotion 
chairman, Ely, is a pioneer in 
_— Nevada lamb promo- 
tion. Mrs. Robison 
was appointed in 
1959 to serve as the 
first lamb promotion 
chairman in Nevada. 
She feels that there 
; will be “more lamb 
on more tables in Nevada during 1960.” 
The mother of three children and eight 
grandchildren she is kept busy main- 
taining two homes, ranch and town. 
She also teaches a class in American 
literature for adults. 
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Words of Wisdom for Success 


Get a vision of what can be accom- 
plished. 
Have a strong determination to 
develop that vision. 
Have faith in the work you set 
out to do. 

—Mrs. Delbert Chipman 


Report on General Lamb Session 


lamb meeting was held Monday, Jan- 

uary 25, at the Hotel Gunter during 
the National Wool Growers Convention. 
Mrs. Delbert Chipman presided. 

Don Clyde, president of ASPC and 
Harold Josendalt, NWGA president 
greeted the women at the meeting. Mr. 
Josendal especially thanked Mrs. Chip- 
man for appearing in Washington, 
D. C., before the House Committee on 
Agriculture. He stated that Mrs. Chip- 
man made an excellent impression on 
the committee, a committee who is 
hard to impress. Mr. Josendal went on 
to say Mrs. Chipman did as much for 
the lamb and wool industry in general. 

Individual states were introduced and 
reports given. Following are summaries 
of some of the state reports. Additional 
reports will be given next month. 

Arizona: The word “educate” rather 
than promote is used in reference to 
lamb in Arizona. To date the state has 
served lamb to 300 young people and 
have plans for serving 700 to 1,000 
more. A demonstration of deviled lamb 
shoulder chops was shown to 300 wom- 
en and the recipe published in the 
Arizona Republic. Mrs. Julia Skousen 
served as lamb promotion chairman. 

California: Mrs. Gracian Ansolabe- 
here, chairman, reported that the wool 
growers of California are most coopera- 
tive, often donating lambs for use in 
promotions. A lamb barbecue was held 
during the Miss Wool contest and a 
cook-out at June Lake in the high 
Sierras. The American Legion cooper- 
ated with a membership lamb promo- 
tion outing. Lamb recipes were printed 
in various newspapers during National 
Lamb Week. Lamb was served at the 
Kern County Fair. Lamb was also 
served at a father’s and son’s banquet. 


Colorado: Mrs. Marshall Hughes, 
president, reported lamb promotion is 
a problem in Colorado. In the auxiliary 
areas lamb promotion is good while in 
non-auxiliary areas there is none. How- 
ever, the Montrose and San Miguel 
auxiliaries have had cooking schools 
and lamb at the 4-H fair. 


Idaho: Mrs. Myrr! Heller, chairman, 
has promoted lamb through 4-H groups 
and hot-lunch programs. At a 4-H din- 
ner 175 were served lamb; 4-H award 
dinner, 250 people; 4-H leaders and 
junior leaders recognition dinner, 127 
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Lamb and wool is on the move 
with the Auxiliary 


people. In school lunch programs over 
2,000 were served ground lamb. 

Iowa: 4-H and church groups were 
served lamb and liked it, reported Mrs. 
Kenneth Graham, chairman. Lamb was 
also served at 4-H camp, 4-H leaders 
camp and also to 4-H club members and 
mothers. Lamb was served at the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship with 125 
present. In addition a lamb cookery 
demonstration was on television in east- 
ern Iowa. 

Missouri: “This year we used many 
ways to educate the public toward eat- 
ing lamb,” reports Mrs. Lowell Hargis, 
chairman. Lamb was served for a large 
gathering of farmers at a Threshers’ 
Day dinner. Lamb was also served at 
the lunch room of the administration 
building and at the Governor’s Day 
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luncheon during the Missouri State 
Fair. Lamburgers were also served at 
the county fair. Several carry-in din- 
ners at which lamb was furnished were 
given for young couples and extension 
clubs. The project was a lamb demon- 
stration for the home economics depart- 
ment at the University of Missouri. 

Following the lamb reports by indi- 
vidual states, Mrs. Chipman discussed 
her “Lamb Handbook.” Mrs. Evadna 
Hammersley explained the lamb kits 
which have samples of all materials 
available for use by each state. In ad- 
dition each state was given a kit pre- 
pared by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. This included a booklet, 
“Ways for Ladies Auxiliaries to Pro- 
mote Lamb,” and a cook book furnished 
by Swift and Company. 


This photo was taken at lamb promotion session at the San Antonio Convention. 
(Back row, left to right) Mrs. Marshall Hughes, Colorado; Mrs. Herb Corn, 
New Mexico; Mrs. Cletus Hanlon, Nebraska; Mrs. Evadna Hammersley, Con- 
sumer Service, ASPC; Mrs. Geo. Woodworth, Oregon; Mrs. B. H. Robison, 
Nevada; Mrs. Allan Adams, Utah; Mrs. S. M. Ercanbrack, Utah; Mrs. Roy 
Laird, Idaho; Mrs. R. I. Port, Wyoming; Mrs. F. J. Ellis, Jr., Wyoming; Mrs. 
Mildred Harrington, Minnesota; Mrs. O. T. Evans, Wyoming. (Front row, 
left to right) Mrs. Don Skousen, Arizona; Mrs. Stan Smith, Wyoming; Mrs. 
Lowell Hargis, Montana; Mrs. C. H. Walker, North Dakota; Mrs. James 
Baggett, Texas; Mrs. A. J. Egeley, Washington; Mrs. Leslie Heinbaugh, South 
Dakota; Mrs. W. B. Hughes, Wisconsin; Miss Dorothy Smith, Iowa; Mrs. 
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ENTER YOUR BEST FLEECES 


in the 


8th NATIONAL WOOL SHOW 


The eighth annual National Wool Show will be held in the Coliseum, Ogden, 
Utah, August 16, 17 and 18, as an added feature of the National Ram Sale. Entries 
in the show are open to all commercial and purebred sheep raisers as well as 
agricultural colleges. Judging will take place on August 17th and awards will be 
presented at the Ram Sale that day. 

Manager of the show is Russell R. Keetch, Sheep and Wool Specialist, Utah 
State University, Logan, Utah. Show judges will be announced later. Following 
are rules and general information for the show: 





RULES AND REGULATIONS 


This is a show to encourage the production of better wool, to 
promote better handling and preparation for market, and to edu- 
cate the growers to the system of grading. 

The following shall apply to fleeces in the show: (a) Each 
fleece must have been shorn in 1960; (b) Each fleece shall represent 
not more than 12 months’ growth, except in the case of yearling 
fleeces, when 16 months’ growth will be allowed; (c) In case of 
controversy concerning the number of months’ growth of any fleece, 
the acknowledged rate of monthly growth of wool from different 
breeds and types of sheep shall be used as a guide by the judges; 
(d) No wether fleeces shall be included. 

If judges determine that any fleece is in the wrong class, they 
have authority to place the fleece in its proper class. 


NUMBER OF ENTRIES 


Two to each class and no fleece can compete in more than one 
class, except for champion or special prizes. 
PREPARATION OF FLEECES 
Fleeces should be properly tied with paper fleece twine and 
wrapped with paper or cloth to prevent their becoming soiled. A 
paper carton is excellent for shipping. 
The wool will be judged on the following points: 
1. Quality of fineness (in the breed classification only; that is 
the fineness must be typical of the breed represented). 
2. Uniformity of fineness and staple lengtm among the various 
parts of the fleece. 
Length and strength of staple. 
Estimated clean weight. 
Condition. 
Character, including crimp, color, softness, and general 
attractiveness. 


HOW TO SHIP FLEECES TO THE SHOW 


Fleeces may be shipped express prepaid, addressed to Livestock 
Show Coliseum, Ogden, Utah, or they may be brought in by the 
exhibitor. In either case, fleeces must arrive at the Coliseum not 
later than 2 p.m., Monday, August 15, 1960. 

Arrangements should be made by exhibitors to pick up their 
fleeces at the close of the show the afternoon of August 18. All 
fleeces left on the grounds after the show will be returned to the 
exhibitor express collect unless the exhibitor gives the management 
permission to sell the fleece and remit. 

Clip Out This Entry Blank === 
EIGHTH ANNUAL NATIONAL WOOL SHOW ENTRY 
To be held at Livestock Show Coliseum, Ogden Stock Yards, 
August 16, 17, and 18, 1960 


fleeces of wool shorn in 1960 
Please send me shipping 


| desire to enter 
in the eighth annual National Wool Show. 
and labeling instructions. 








Name 


Address 
Mail this blank to: National Wool Growers Association, 414 Crandall 
Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 





CLASSES IN 1960 WOOL SHOW 
Division I. Purebred Classes 
(R. denotes ram fleece; E. denotes ewe fleece) 


Class No. 

. Rambouillet 
Rambouillet 
Corriedale 
Corriedale 
Columbia 
Columbia 
Panama 
Panama 
Targhee 
Targhee 
Other Breeds 
Other Breeds 


Division II. Market Classes (Range) 
(Ewe fleeces only) 


In each of these classes, First prize 
$5.00; Second prize $3.00; Third and 
Fourth, ribbon awards. 


In each of these classes, First prize 
$5.00; Second prize $2.50; Third and 
Fourth, ribbon awards. 
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64’s to 80’s (Fine) 
60’s (Half-blood) 
56-58’s (% blood) 
48-50’s (% blood) 
Division III. Market Classes (Farm) 

Ewe fleeces only) 


In each of these classes, First prize 
$5.00; Second prize $3.00; Third and 
Fourth, ribbon awards. 


64’s to 80’s (Fine) 

60’s (Half-blood) 

56-58’s (% blood) 

48-50’s (% blood) 

TROPHY AWARDS 

In addition to cash and ribbon awards named above, the fol- 
lowing six trophies will be given: Grand Champion and Reserve 
Champion fleeces of the show; Best Rambouillet, Columbia, Panama, 
and Targhee fleeces. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


I. Show fleeces are usually selected from the shearing floor. 
Usually you can make a better comparison when several shorn 
fleeces are saved. Then you can weigh and test all possible 
entries toward your final selection. Perhaps your County Agri- 
cultural Agent will give you assistance in selection of entries. 

II. Factors to consider in selection: 

1. Length of staple: These are the classifications: fine-2% 
inches; % blood-3 inches; and % blood-3% inches. Addi- 
tional length is desirable. 

. Fleece weight: 11 pounds for ewe lambs, 12 pounds for 
mature ewes and 16 pounds for rams. 

. Select clean fleeces. 

. Consider fiber strength—(indicated by hand-testing). 

. Freedom from defects, such as excessive hairiness, kemp, 
burrs, etc. 

. Desirable processing qualities, uniformity in length and 
fineness, boldness and evenness of crimp, color, softness, 
freedom from second cuts, and general attractiveness. 

III. Care must be taken to roll the fleece into a neat bundle with 
the flesh side out. The show fleeces should be loosely rolled 
in a careful manner, using two strings if necessary to make an 
attractive unit. 

IV. Box or wrap show fleece carefully and be sure to label, indicat- 
ing sex and age, months of fleece growth, name and address of 
grower. Fleeces from purebred animals should be labeled as to 
breed. Other fleeces, labeled Market Class (Range) or Market 
Class (Farm). 
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Range Country 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expression of thought, The National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for any statement made. The statement 
about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 
for the week ending March 21, 1960. 


PASTURES 


YONDITIONS for livestock and devel- 
opment of spring grasses were 
seasonally favorable in the western half 
of the nation. This was in sharp con- 
trast with the eastern half, where tem- 
peratures persisted at a level much be- 
low average for the sixth consecutive 
week in some areas. 

Individual and local shortages of 
roughages increased in the eastern half 
of the country as the heavy drain on 
stored feeds continued. Livestockmen 
in the region are impatiently waiting 
for a warming trend to dry off fields 
and promote rapid growth of grasses. 

Snow and cold continued to add to 
the difficulty of caring for newborn 
livetsock, particularly in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa and Missouri. Other 
livestock generally held their own dur- 
ing the week. Sheep and goat shearing 
is well under way in the southern Great 
Plains, 


ARIZONA 


Black Canyon, Yavapai County 
February 14, 1960 


Our operation is a very small one. In 
past years we have had up to 500 head 
of sheep. We had to cut down on our 
herd because of the construction of 
highways and fences, which did not 
leave us much room to graze our sheep. 

We do not save any of our young 
lambs. We sell them to the Tempe pack- 
ing house for 20 to 23 cents. 

We pen-feed our sheep all the time. I 
get screenings from the mill once a 
week for the sheep. We also have 40 
acres of grass on which our sheep 
graze. This grass is the best we have 
had in years. 

—J. A. Gabriel 


CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield, Kern County 
March 17, 1960 


Shearing is about completed in this 
area of California and most of the wool 
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shorn has been sold at 37% to 44 cents 
per pound. 

Shearers have been paid 35 cents per 
head with board and 40 cents without 
board. This is the same as last year. 
The contract rate is 48 to 54 cents and 
this includes shearing, tying fleeces and 
sacking. 

Weather and feed conditions since 
March 1 have been very poor—much 
worse than we have had for the past 
two or three years. The feed on the 
spring range is fair in some areas and 
poor in others. Our sheep have win- 
tered fairly well. 

We have finished our lambing and 
averaged about the same number of 
lamts saved as last year. We were short- 
handed at lambing time as far as labor 
was concerned. The weather was good, 
however. 

There has been some contracting of 
1960 lambs at 23 to 23% cents for fats. 

Raled alfalfa hay is now commanding 
$32 per ton which is higher than last 
year. 

—Henry Evans, Jr. 


COLORADO 


Walden, Jackson County 
March 10, 1960 


We have had good weather since the 
first of March and the feed on the 
spring range is good. Our sheep win- 
tered very well. 

We use native-raised hay which is 
selling for $16 per ton loose and $22 
baled. These are about the same prices 
paid last year for hay. 

Our shearing will start in May. Last 
year we paid our shearers 36 cents per 
head. This was without board. 

—Victor L. Riley 


IDAHO 


Georgetown, Bear Lake County 
March 9, 1960 


We will not begin to shear until the 
last of May. We paid our shearers 46 
cents per head last year without board. 
The contract rate included shearing, 
tying and bagging. 


The spring range is still covered with 
two feet of snow. Our sheep wintered 
well this year. 

Baled alfalfa hay is currently selling 
at $25 to $30 per ton in this area. This 
is 50 per cent higher than was paid last 
year. 

—Frank R. Bartschi & Sons 


Aberdeen, Bingham County 
March 15, 1960 


Our weather has been wet, but fair 
since the first of March. Our sheep are 
run on irrigated pastures. They have 
wintered very well. 

Baled alfalfa hay is currently selling 
ai $25 per ton around our area. This 
price is just about double the price paid 
for hay last year. The number of lambs 
saved per hundred ewes this year aver- 
aged about the same as last year. The 
weather during lambing was cold but 
dry. We begin shearing about April 1. 

—Bartel Brothers 


MONTANA 


Mellville, Sweet Grass County 
March 11, 1960 


We have had some recent wool trans- 
actions in our area at 49 cents per 
pound in the grease. I have not heard 
what shearers are being paid per head 
this year. Last year they were paid 35 
cents per head. We shear our sheep 
from February to July. 

We have had good weather since the 
first of March and the feed on our range 
is in good condition. The old grass on 
our spring range is only in fair condi- 
tion now. 

Currently, baled alfalfa hay is selling 
at $22 per ton, which is higher than it 
was last year. 

—Kenneth Fjare 


Ryegate, Golden Valley 
March 11, 1960 


There have been recent sales in our 
area of fine-wooled and whitefaced 
crossbred yearling, coming two-year- 
old, ewes at $25.75. 

Some of the ranchers in this area 
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Summer Pasture 
For Sheep 


from June 15 to October 1 
in Summit County, Utah 


5,000 ACRES, FENCED 
WILL FURNISH HERDER 


cathe 


For information, call or write 


W. T. MacKay 
2072 Westminster Ave. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Phone Ingersoll 7-1064 

















PRESSURIZED KEMP'S | 
BRANDING LIQUID | 


——— = = Now the world’s lead == 
ing branding liquid for 
sheep comes in pres- 
surized can. Conven- 
ient, sure, economical. 
Ideal for identification 
of ranch, feedlot, auc- 
tion barn, or stock- 
yards. Scours out. No 
waste. Brands sheep 
wet or dry. Useful for 
identifying cattle. Four 
colors: black, red, 
green, blue. Can is 





National distributors for outstanding livestock 
ucts 


CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN'S SUPPLY CO. 


151 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 
Complete catalog on request! 


have started shearing. I will start 
shearing between March 18 and April 
1. Shearers are being paid 40 cents per 
head without board. 

A while back the Harlowton 
Pool sold for 49 cents per pound. 

The feed on the spring range is very 
good. I have a lot of grass. The weather 
has been better this year than in recent 
years. 

Loose alfalfa hay is currently selling 
here at $18; baled at $25 per ton. 

A few of the sheepmen in this area 
have started their lambing. The num- 
ber of lambs saved per hundred ewes 
seems to be better than last year. I 
will begin lambing about April 10. 

—Ronald W. Fiske 


Wool 


OREGON 


Telocaset, Union County 
March 12, 1960 


The weather and feed on our range 
are in very poor condition. It is worse 
than what we have had in the last two 
or three years. As yet, we have no 
growth on our spring range. Our sheep 
wintered very well this past winter. 

Loose alfalfa hay is presently selling 
at $18 per ton. Baled hay is moving at 
$22. These prices are about the same 
as a year ago. 

We have started our lambing, and | 
believe the number of lambs saved per 
hundred ewes is a little better than it 
has been in the past. We had very poor 
weather during lambing. We were able 
to secure sufficient help for our lamb- 
ing. It seems the help has been plenti- 
ful in the last two or three years. 

Our begin in May. 


shearing will 








Fred Whitaker Co. 


-WOOL - 


Buyers - Scourers - Combers 








Main Office & Mill - Philadelphia, Pa. 
WESTERN BUYING ORGANIZATION 


JAY N. MYERS, Manager and Head Buyer, Western Organization 
1360 South Redwood Road, Salt Lake City, Utah 


H. A. CAGLE, 34 Salano Drive, Dixon, California - 
H. F. McFARLIN, P. O. Box 538, Billings, Montana . ; 
EUGENE NICHOLES, 1332 Dover Road, Salt Lake City, Utah ...Home HU 5-0622 
ROBERT NICHOLES, 2740 E. 4135 South, Salt Lake City, Utah... Home CR 7-4011 
J. B. STANFIELD, Henry Building, Portland, Oregon 


WAREHOUSE — 1360 SOUTH REDWOOD ROAD — SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
We Buy at the Door — Phone HU 5-9081 


-HU 5-9081 


OS 8-5498 
CH 5-4419 


CA 8-6829 














Shearers are being paid 42 cents per 
head with board. This is the same rate 
as was paid last year. The contract 
rate for shearers is 42 cents and this 
includes just the shearing. 

I feel that if something is not done 
at once about lamb and wool imports 
into this country, the sheep industry is 
going to be just a dead business. We 
just cannot compete with foreign im- 
ports. 


—R. C. Black 


Evansville, Natrona County 
March 12, 1960 


We will not start our shearing until 
April and will continue shearing until 
the early part of June. Shearers were 
paid 45 cents per head last year. This 
included shearing, packaging and as- 
sistance in wrangling. 

Baled alfalfa hay is currently selling 
at $30 to $35 per ton. Loose hay is 
moving at $20. These prices are some- 
what higher than they were last year. 

The weather and feed on our range 
since March 1 has been only fair. Con- 
ditions are much worse than they have 
been in previous years. Our spring 
range is only in fair condition. Our 
sheep seemed to winter well. 

—Waidon E. Strand 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Newell, Butte County 
March 14, 1960 


It has been cold here for the past 
month with five inches of snow on the 
level range. Grass on the range in most 
areas is very short; however, sheep are 
in good condition. We have had very 
few disease problems. We expect a 
good start on our grass this spring due 
to some fall rains we had. This com- 
pares with very dry conditions a year 
ago. 

Alfalfa hay is currently selling at 
$28 per ton baled and $20 to $25 loose 
and not too abundant. 

Here on the irrigation project, lamb- 
ing is in full swing for the most part 
with fair to good percentage of lambs 
saved. Most of the ranchers operating 
off the project will lamb in May. We 
will lamb in April. 

No new-crop lambs have been con- 
tracted so far in this area. The ever 
increasing imports of lamb and mutton 
both live and frozen will be a serious 
threat to our lamb market. We are all 
going to have to stand up and demand, 
in no uncertain terms, a sufficient tariff 
and quotas to protect our domestic 
production. 

Recent sales of yearling ewes have 
been reported at $26 in the wool and 
carrying a lamb. Many operating on 
the project have shorn before they be- 
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gan lambing. We will shear our flock 
after lambing sometime the first part 
of May. Hafner Wool Company at 
Newell, South Dakota, reports several 
carloads of wool sold at $1.08 clean for 
fine and $1.04 clean for coarser grades. 
—Dick Schnell 


UTAH 


Panguitch, Garfield County 
March 20, 1960 


Weather and feed conditions on our 
range have been quite good since 
March 1 and are better than they have 
been the last two or three years. The 


Lamb Market (Continued from page 31) 


of wooled feeder lambs in the Fort 
Stockton area for 1814 cents a pound 
for one load and 181% cents for the 
other. Two loads of clipped lambs sold 
at Fort Stockton for 1714 cents. 

Mid-March: Around 10,000 head of 
feeder lambs with fall shorn pelts, 
averaging 90 to 95 pounds, sold in the 
San Angelo area at 17 to 18% cents. 
About 3,000 mixed fat and feeder lambs 
weighing 95 to 100 pounds were pur- 
chased in the Eden area at 1734 to 18 
cents per pound. 


UTAH 


Early March: At least two loads 
mostly good to choice 100- to 106-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs sold for $21. A 
load of mostly good slaughter lambs 
brought $20.25. 


WASHINGTON 


Early March: Thirteen loads of most- 
ly good and choice fresh to fall shorn 
100- to 110-pound lambs sold out of 
Washington feedlots for $20.25 to $21 
delivered to Washington and California 
buyers. About 320 head mostly choice 
103-pound shorn slaughter lambs turned 
at $21.25. 

Mid March: One load choice with 
some prime slaughter lambs with num- 
ber 2 and 3 pelts brought $21.50. 

WYOMING 

Early March: In northern Wyoming 
four loads of high good and choice 109- 
to 114-pound wooled slaughter lambs 
sold at $19.50 while 365 head good and 
choice 105-pounders brought $19.25. 
Around 288 head good and choice 105- 
pound shorn lambs with number one 
pelts moved at $19.50. 

Mid March: In northern Wyoming 
good and choice around 95- to 118- 
pound shearing lambs were bringing 
$20 to $21.35 with a 3 to 4 per cent 
shrink. 


April, 1960 


feed on our spring range is coming 
along in good shape. 

Baled alfalfa hay is selling at $28 
per ton here and this price is higher 
than it was last year. 

We do our shearing from April 1 to 
May 15. Lambing has not yet started 
here. 

Our sheep wintered fairly well. A 
number of our bucks have had TB and 
this has given us some trouble. 

—D. Ray Tebbs 


WYOMING 


Sussex, Johnson County 
March 11, 1960 


€ 


We will start our lambing March 25 
and have sufficient help hired. 

Some of the farm flocks have been 
shorn and have sold at around 44 cents. 
We will start our shearing between 
March 20 and 25. Shearers are being 





Difference in Wool 


Prices Puzzling 


pert arrived late this year in our 
state, but lambs are doing well. Pos- 
sibly the 1960 lambing season will be 
recorded as one of the best for a num- 
ber of years. Reported ewe losses have 
been light and lamb scours mild. 

Trying to get shearing done has been 
a different story. Normally western and 
southern Idaho by this time would have 
had two to three million pounds of wool 
off the sheeps’ backs; however, the 
weather has delayed shearing. It has 
turned warmer the past ten days and 
machinery is now humming. 

It appears that those who contracted 
their wool in January took the right 
action judging from a comparison of 
today’s offers. I don’t know why the 
difference but presently it seems 45 to 
47 cents is the range as against 49 to 
53 cents in January. 

I was greatly pleased to have the 
privilege to review the program sched- 
uled by the American Sheep Producers 
Council for 1960. The annual meeting 
of delegates at Denver provides our 
industry, through our elected represent- 
atives, the opportunity to aid in shap- 
ing a promotion program for wool and 
lambs. Don Clyde, ASPC president, is 
doing a commendable job. 

No effort has been spared by our Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association in 
preparing for the hearing before the 
Tariff Commission, March 22. I hope 
our endeavors to obtain quotas on im- 
ports are successful. 

—Wilbur F. Wilson, President 
Idaho Wool Growers Association 


paid 47 cents per head without board. 
Last year they were paid 40 cents and 
45 cents per head. 

We have had fair weather since the 
first of March. There is some old grass 
left on our spring range. It is too early 
yet for new grass. Our sheep have win- 
tered well. 

Baled alfalfa hay is currently selling 
at $33 per ton delivered. This is about 
$13 a ton higher than it was last year. 


—John Streeter & Sons 


VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 
Let franklin Products 
Protect Your Shoop 


Vaccinate Ewes Now! 
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FRANKLIN B® 


CL. PERFRINGENS 
BACTERIN 


To build resistance against 


ENTEROTOXEMIA 
(Pulpy Kidney Disease Clabber-Belly) 
in your young lambs. 


Two vaccinations of the ewe, 
about a month apart, completed 
about a month before lambing, 
will provide antibodies in the 
milk to help protect young 
lambs. 


Vaccinate against Soremouth with 
FRANKLIN 
OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Franklin also offers many other products of 
proven merit such as Franklin Triple Sulfas, 
Marking Paint, Elastrators, Burdizzos, Ear Tags, 
Syringes, Clippers, Etc. 


Catalog describes and prces complete line. 


Wherever livestock 
are important, you 
are quite sure to 
find a well-stocked, 
well - informed 
Franklin Dealer — 
usually the leading 
drug store of the 
3 i community. 


OM. FRANKLIN Serum co 


DENVER @ KANSAS CITY @ WICHITA ¢ ALLIANCE e AMARILLO 
FT. WORTH © MARFA © EL PASO @ MONTGOMERY © PORTLAND 
SALT LAKE CITY © BILLINGS © LOS ANGELES @ CALGARY 
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The Finest Camp Stoves Made 
Will last 7 or more years 


HUSKY CAMP STOVES 


Twin Bridges, Montana 




















We can supply all your needs 
for 
arnninieg aank 4 in any qty 


A photo of our current crop of registered 
Hampshire yearling ewes. 


Ewes of all ages 
RAMS 
3 great breeds to chcose from 
Targhees — Columbias 


Hampshires 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


For over 50 years producers of 
great sheep 

















Lamb Crop 


(Continued from page 24) 


inventory of ewes on January 1. Breed- 
ing ewes were kept in good condition 
by supplemental feeding. The lack of 
rainfall until late January delayed 
green pasture feed and early lambs 
have not grown out well. Colder than 
normal temperatures, particularly in 
the Sacramento valley and the north 
coastal areas have been unfavorable for 
development of early lambs. Rains dur- 
ing February have provided some new 
feed, but supplemental feeding is still 
required. 

Arizona: The early lamb crop started 
under favorable conditions, although 
the season has been wetter than usual. 
Fall lambs have made good growth and 
marketings are expected to start by 
mid-March. 

Northwestern States: The early lamb 
crop in the three important northwest- 
ern states is expected to be above last 
year. On January 1, ewes were 2 per 
cent above a year earlier and the per 
cent of ewes lambing early was above 
last year. The fall and early winter 
weather was favorable for lambing. 
Death losses have not been heavy. 

Idaho: The early lamb crop is making 
good progress. Ewes went into the 
winter in good condition. The winter 
was cold, but otherwise excellent for 
lambing. Feed supplies are ample, al- 
though the winter feeding period has 
been longer than usual due to cold 
weather. 

Washington: The winter was gener- 
ally mild and open, and weather condi- 
tions for early lambing were mostly 
favorable. Precipitation east of the 
Cascades was below normal, contrib- 
uting to a low death loss. Supplemental 
feeding was necessary, but hay and 
feed supplies were adequate. Lambing 
was earlier than usual. 

Oregon: Heavy snow east of the Cas- 
cades hampered grazing conditions dur- 
ing February. In the Willamette Val- 
ley conditions were fair, with some 





SHEEPMER’S BOOKS 


Allred’s ee, GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT 
RANGE AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


Clawson’s WESTER 
Collin’s PROFITABLE SHEEP 

Diggins and Bundy’s SHEEP PRODUCTION 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY : 


Ensminger’s STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK | 


Gilfillan’s SHEEP . - 
Hopkin’s WOOL AS ‘AN APPAREL FIBER 
Kammiade’s SHEEP SCIENCE ... 
McKinney's THE SHEEP BOOK . 
Morrison's FEEDS AND FEEDING 
Newsom's SHEEP DISEASES . 








Rice, Andrews & Warwick's BREEDING BETTER LIVESTOCK ... 


Sampson’s RANGE MANAGEMEN 
Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING 


Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA ..... .....----c-..sscccccccsssssccocssssssssscccsssssssssseesssssssseescesesese 


Stoddart & Smith’s RANGE ae 





Thompson’s SOILS & SOIL FERTI 


Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPH ERD’ $. EMPIRE . 


Wentworth’s AMERICAN SHEEP TRAILS ...................... 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Crandall Building 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 





grazing available. Despite snow and 
rain, early lambs made good growth 
and death loss was below normal. 

Southeastern States: The early lamb 
crop will be below last year in the three 
southeastern states. Ewe numbers on 
January 1 were below the previous year 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, but were 
up in Virginia. The lambing percent- 
age was below a year earlier in all three 
states. The number of ewes lambing 
early is also below last year. 


Advertisers in this issue are: 


COMMERCIAL 
Camp Wagons-Camp Stoves 


Ahlander Manufacturing Company 

Husky Camp Stoves ; 

William E. Madsen and Sons Manufacturing 
Company . 


Equipment and Supplies 


Benjamin Moore Paints 
California Stockmen’s Supply Company: 
Branding Liquid 
William Cooper and Nephews: 
Branding Liquid... 
Drench 
Danuser Machine Company 
Ketchum Company 
Sunbeam Corporation 
Tefenco Chemical Company 
Texas Phenothiazine Company 


Feeds 
2nd Cover 


Nicholas International, Limited 


Miscellaneous 
Breeders Directory 3rd Cover 
Help Wanted 8 
W. T. MacKay-Sheep Pasture 38 
Sheepmen’s Books 40 

Remedies 
O. M. Franklin Serum Company 
Purina Wound Protector 
Wool 


West Texas Woolen Mills 
Fred Whitaker Company 


SHEEP 
Columbias 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Association of America. 9 
Mt. Haggin Livestock Company............. mn 40 
Hampshires 
American Hampshire Sheep Association 
Mt. Haggin Livestock Company 
Rambouillets 
American Rambovillet Sheep Breeders Association 5 


Sales 


California Ram Sale.... 

National Ram Sale...... Ath Cover 

Texas Purebred Sheep Breeders All-Breed Ram 
and Ewe Sale.... ; ae, 


Suffolks 


Amercian Suffolk Sheep Society........ 
National Suffolk Sheep Association 


Targhees 
Mt. Haggin Livestock Company 40 
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| COLUMBIAS 





ELKINGTON BROS. 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 


MARKLEY, JACK 


MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 


BARTON, LEE R. 


Manti, Utah 


BRADFORD, MARK 


Spanish Fork, Utah 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





Idaho Falls, Idaho 


PANAMAS 





Collinston, Utah 


HANSON, MARK B. 


Spanish Fork, Utah 


HOWEY, VERN 


Center, Colorado 


KAISER, A. C. (AL) 


102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 


KILLIAN, BYRON 


Salem, Utah 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 


LINFORD, A. R. 


Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





Luramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. } 


RAMBOUILLETS | 





CO: 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


NORDAN, L. A. 


711 Ranch. Boerne, Texas 


PELTIER, H. T. (HANK) 


(successor to Elmer Lind & Sons) 
Vernal, Utah 


PFISTER, JOSEPH 


Node, Wyoming 


POWELL, A. W. 


Sisseton, South Dakota 


SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 


Monte Vista, Colorado 


THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 


Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS | 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pend'eton, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 


Spanish Fork, Utah 





HAMPSHIRES 





ELKINGTON BROS. 


Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
co. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 





| ROMELDALES 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif 


| SUFFOLKS 


ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, !daho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY,:S: E- 
Plainview, Texas 
FAIRBANKS LIVESTOCK CO. 
221 S. West Temple 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 


Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


TARGHEES a 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montano 




















Quality Rams Mean Bigger Profits 


You are always assured of getting the tops in quality at the 
F < « l ¢ 
All rams are mspected before entry into the sales ring 


Plan Now to Attend — 


Livestock Coliseum - Ogden, Utah 


ae, 


Sale Sponsored by 


— National Wool Growers Association — 


414 Crandall Building co! Salt Lake City 1, Utah 












































